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For the Woman's Journal. 
COUNSEL. 


BY H. T. C. 
Dainty lady, sweet and fair, 
With the lilies in your hair,— 
With a curled spaniel lying 
On the ruby velvet chair, 
And 2 high-born suitor sighing 
In the warm and perfumed air,— 


Why so dull and listless now? 
Curling lip and knitted brow 
Tell of spirit discontented, 
Weary of theZlover's vow, 
Weary of the violet-scented 
Lisping suitor bowing low; 


Weary of the glare and glitter. 

You were meant for something fitter; 
And your soul is all elate 

With a sudden sweet and bitter 
Passion to control your fate; 


With a new desire upleaping, 

A resistless{impulse sweeping 
Through the rosy tides of life, 
To take back into your keeping 
Your true self, with noble strife. 


Leave the curled spaniel there, 

In the ruby velvet chair; 

Leave the high-born suitor sighing 
To the warm and perfumed air, 
(Artificial sammer lying 

In the hearts of lilies fair). 


Leave the silken soft restriction 
Of the poet’s page of fiction; 
Life bath truer tales for you. 
Following swift upon convietion, 
There is work for you to do. 


Straight to haunts of sin and sorrow, 
Straight to souls that dread the morrow, 
There's a pathway marked for you. 
Strength your own stout heart must borrow 
For the work that you shall do. 


Heal the sick with touch of blessing; 
Fold the dead child’s hair, caressing, 
Smooth upon his icy brow, 

Where his mother’s lips are pressing 
In her bitter anguish now. 


Throw your mantle round a sister— 
(It were craven to have missed her, 
Weakly fallen by the way!) 

When your holy lip hath kissed her, 
Peace will clasp her all the day. 


Loaves and fishes to the fasting, 
Benefactions deep and lasting, 

Are the gospels of to day, 

While the church-spires still are casting 
Long, slim shadows o’er the way. 


Supplement with gracious alms 
Lessons of the prayer and psalms: 
Add a smile unto the guerdon 
Dropped within a hireling’s palms 
(Tis the lifting of a burden 

From a weary child’s tired arms!), 


Fill your days with noble deeds, 
Fill your soul with loving care, 
Till your heart no longer heeds, 
Till your life no longer needs 
Curled spaniel in the chair, 
Perfumed suitor as he pleads, 
Pleading—to the silent air! 
—Florence, Mass. 











INDIVIDUALITY AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

My friend Octavius Frothingham in a 
very able paper on “Art and Wealth” in 
the last Atlantic Monthly, seems indirectly 
to coincide with those who think that the 
apparent homegeneousness of our society 
impairs individuality. He thinks that 
dress, lectures, and even mental and moral 
attributes tend to become uniform, that 
what helps to distinguish one man or one 
group of men from another is gradually 
suppressed. It is not a new position and it 
isso ably put by him that it partially re- 
futes itself, because it is clear that the ho- 
mogeneousness has not suppressed indi- 
viduality in the writer himself, whoever 
else has lost it. But, waiving this argu- 
mentum ad hominem, I confess?to a doubt 
whether the essayist has made out his 


case; and as it isa matter not quite within 
the reach of statistics, I may venture to ex- 
press some dissent. 

All travelling Americans are liable to be 
imposed upon by the social contrasts of 
European countries. Seeing acontrast of 
classes, they mistake it for a contrast of in- 
dividualities. But it is my observation 
that class distinctions do not take the place 
of individuality, but impair it. Seeing a 
dozen representatives of a dozen classes, 
the stranger feel that he has seen that 
number of individualities, but the fact is 
the other way. He has not seen individu- 
als, but types, and when he has seen those 
few types he has seen the whole; or, at 
least, he is far nearer to seeing the whole 
than here, where there is—if you please to 
say so—but one class and a million of indi- 
vidualities. 

Begin with women. Every American 
traveller is struck with the appareut same- 
ness among English women of any class, as 
compared with American women, They 
are educated for a certain sphere; and their 
thoughts and manners belong to that class. 
There they are; they are in their place; 
they never expect to be in anyother They 
are to be found everywhere in England; 
Anthony Trollope can set up his car. vass and 
sketch them in any part of the kingdom 
just the same. This is what makes the cur- 
rent English society novel so intolerably 
tedious to many of us; for myself, I could 
hardly bring myself to read one op a deso- 
late island. To find a heroine with any 
individuality, novelists have to go to 
Ireland, or Shetland, or the ‘‘Lorna Doone 
country.” On the other hand, the popu- 
larity of American women in English so- 
ciety comes from vivacity, fearlessness, in- 
dividuality. 

The same thing seems to me true, though 
notso obviously and notoriously true, of 
Englishmen. 
and find classes. Going about to several 
public meetings, the American is struck 
with the absence of individual variations; 
he soon knows just what he will hear, and 
in what manner it will be said. It isa rare 
thing to hear that fearless variety of frank 
opinion, so common on our platform. The 
men seem classified in advance. This 
struck me most of all, where I should 
least have expected it, in the attempt made 
by Mr. Conway to bring about a conference 
of liberal thinkers. In America, such a 
meeting would have seethed with individ- 
uality; and they seemed to think that there 
_was a great deal of this quality in the 
English gathering; but I was rather struck 
with the want of it. The habit of social 
and other stratification was in the way; 
they all seemed to be sitting in high pews, 
each class of men by itself, and vainly trying 
to grasp hands over it. The cultivated ag- 
nostics,like Leslie Stephen and Stuart Glen- 
nie; the Church of England reformers, like 
Voysey; the Unitarian ministers; the se- 
cularists; all these, who in America would 
have forgotten their class and come together 
on common ground as individuals, seemed 
there to be bound within their various 
orders and to be kept apart. Theclasstypes 
were conspicuous, the personal individu- 
ality was quite subordinate, if not actually 
hard to find- 

The American, being free from all this 
habitual stratification, usually makes his 
way easily from class to class among Eng- 
lishmen; indeed people readily encourage 
him to do this; and in observing the uni- 
versity men, the military set, the reforma- 
tory class, the literary and scientific people, 
the artists and so on, such an observer feels 
thaf the apparent variety is delusive. He 
finds that it is the variety given by a few 
classes, not by a multitude of strong inii- 
viduals. Sometimes these classes divide, 
and then they ignore each other. The 
same artistic people do not go to the Acad- 
emy exhibitions and to the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery. Oxford men know nothing of Cam- 
bridge, it seemed to me; Cambridge men 
nothing of Oxford; and both clagses ignore 
all other universities. The English peri- 
odicals, instead of bringing together read- 
ers and writers of every grade, as ours do, 
are merely, as Conway well said, ‘‘circular 
letters which 2 few cultivated gentlemen 
address to a few friends.” This explains 
the fashion of ‘‘symposia,” when by a 
great effort they bring together, as a nov- 
elty, people of different opinions. In 
American periodicals and public meetings 
we have a “‘symposium” all the time. 

I speak chiefly of England, as being the 
foreign country of which I am least igno- 
rant; and though it struck me that in this 
respect, and for obvious reasons, France 
was more like our own country, yet I formed 
‘no such impressions in Germany, which 
seemed in this respect like England. Of 





course there are in England, as elsewhere, 


You look for individualities* 





strong individualities; and these even take 
an unusually rugged and antagonistic form 
because of the stereotyped character of 
things around them. Both Carlyle and 
Ruskin are examples of this; and Matthew 
Arnold seems to be going in the same way. 
It is a matter difficult to tabulate and to 
dogmatize upon; but my own solution 
would be that the so-called homogeneous- 
ness of our own society, by diminishing 
the merely conventional and artificial bar- 
riers gives far more rocm for real individ- 
uality to develop itself. But if any man 
still doubts whether there is active indi- 
viduality left in the community, or whether 
all are ‘‘assimilated to one inexpressive 
type,” in Mr. Frothingham’s phrase, the 
best test is to be found in the actual life of 
the people around him. He will be hard to 
suit if he does not find plenty of stubborn 
individuality in the school-committee or 
the legislature; or he might, as is said to 
have been recommended by ozue of the 
present race of Adamees to one afflicted 
with similar doubts, ‘try his hand ona 
Quincy town-meeting,” T. W. H. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


The Acton Patriot says:— 


It has been said that Massachusetts 
is the best state in the Union for a poor 
man; certain it is that few legislatures 
have done so much for the laborin 
man as the old Bay State. Contraste 
with other states this statement is not 
contradicted, and the fact is more ap- 
parent when it is known that its neighbor, 
Rhode Island, is notorieus for exactly the 
opposite method of dealing with its citi- 
zens. The ten-hour law has been in vogue 
here nearly ten years and has worked satis- 
factorily, despite the opposition originally 
expressed. 

The difference between the condition of 
the mill hands in this state and in Rhode 
Island is the direct result of the suffrage, 
which this class of our citizens enjoy, but 
which they do not have in Rhode Island. 
It means better pay and shorter hours of 
labor. Just that, suffrage will mean to 


women. @ —_—— HH, B. B. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


Miss LEIGHTON’s PERPLEXITIES. By Alice 
C. Hall. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
N.Y. Price $1.00. For sale by Lockwood, 
Brooks & Co., Boston. 


A love story, dealing with three young 
men and three young women. One young 
man and one young woman are killed off, 
and the other four married off, after the 
necessary amount of difficulty and mis- 
understanding. 


Tue JoLtiy Rover. By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Illustrated. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Price $1.25. 


Trowbridge’s books are always entertain- 
ing, sensible, and vigorous. ‘‘The Jolly 
Rover” is the story of two boys who, in- 
spired by the romantic tales in The Boys’ 
Own, ran away to seek their fortunes amid 
strange adventures. The tribulations they 
encountered, though amusing enough to 
read about, will hardly tempt any other 
boys to follow their example. 


Tuk CLEVERDALE Mystery; or, The 
Machine and its Wheels. By William 
A. Wilkins. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
N. Y. Price $1.00. For sale by Lock- 
Wood, Brooks & Co., Boston. 


A story compounded of love and politics. 
It is written with the excellent aim of 
showing up the nature and results of 
‘‘machine politics.” The way in which the 
political fever, getting full possession of 
an unscrupulous map, leads him to acts of 
meanness, and finally of downright ras- 
cality, is depicted by an editor and politi- 
cians who has had chances enough to ob- 
serve the sort of thing he describes. We 
are shown the ‘‘boss,” the “boys,” the 
packed caucus, the venal editor, the honest 
farmer who scorns to sell his vote, but 
wants to be paid for the time he takes from 
his work to go to the polls. The senti- 
mental element is supplied by the efforts of 
the “boss” to make his lovely daughter 
marry a man who can be politically useful 
to him, instead of the bank-clerk on whom 
she has set her heart. 


Toe Wrre’s MANvAL; or, Prayers, 
Thoughts, and Songs, on Several Oc- 
casions of a Matron’s Life. By Rev. W. 
Calvert, M. A. Roberts Bros., Boston. 
Price $2.25. 

The interest of this book depends on its 
form rather than on its substance, for the 
verses it contains, though pious and amia- 
ble, are somewhat commonplace. But the 
style of ornamentation adopted is that of 
“‘A Book of Christian Prayers,” printed by 
John Day in 1569, usually called ‘‘Queen 
Elizabeth’s Prayer Book.” The lettering 
is old fashioned, and each page is surround. 
ed with an elaborate border of quaint and 
curious device, full of funny little round 
cherubs blowing horns, lackadaisical ang- 
els playing on fiddles, and melancholy- 
visaged knights transfixing resigned-looking 
serpents, besides other designs too numer- 
ous to mention. The border is really a 
study, as are the pictures occupying the 
vacant half pages at the ends of poems— 
all done in the same old-fashioned style. 








Unver Green APPLE Boucns. By Helen 
Campbell. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
N.Y. For sale by Lockwood, Brooks 
Co., Boston. Price $1.00. : 


The first volume of the Our Continent 
Library is attractive in appearance, and 
bears the name of an author who has 
already begun to make a literary reputa- 
tion. Mrs. Campbell’s little novel, ‘‘Unto 
the ‘Third and Fourth Generation”—a name 
changed in the later edition to ‘‘Patty Pear- 
son’s Boy”—wasa story of unusual power 
in some respects, and we have looked with 
interest to see what would follow it. 
‘‘Under Green Apple Boughs,” shows more 
than average ability, but makes a less clear 
and distinct impression on the mind than 
its predecessor. It is looser in construc- 
tion, and the plotis not so well rounded. 
There is less story to it, and more discus- 
sion and analysis. It contains a great deal 
of good material, but not very well put to- 
gether. The scene is laid in a queer semi- 
Dutch community on Long Island. The 
central figure is a beautiful, eccentric girl, 
of unknown parentage, saved from a wreck 
in childhood, adopted by a dreamy, simple- 
hearted Professor and his maiden sister, 
and growing upa wonder and a puzzle, 
like some a foreign flower trans- 
planted into a domestic garden. She is 
variously wooed, and finally won by the 
Professor. The book is largely a character 
study, and shogp much thought as well as 
observation. here is a tendency mani- 
fested also in ‘‘Patty Pearson's Boy,” to 
dwell upon the dark and eerie aspects of 
life, and to analyze the shady side of men- 
tal processes. This is exemplified in a con- 
versation on music between the heroine 
and a fascinating young man with a head 
like Ceesar Borgia’s, who plays a conspicu- 
ous part in the story. 


‘‘How music seems to have penetrated 
you,” she said. ‘I know next to nothing 
of it myself, but I have a theory about it, 
and wait still to have it disproved.” 

‘Tell me,” said Fred, eagerly. 

“You will not like it. The thought was 
that love of the finest arts could exist 
in men capable of every social crime, and 
that music, being the last and most arti- 
ficial of all arts, had an infinite power to 
charm and fascinate those who had ex- 
hausted the other avenues of sensation.” 

“It’s an absurd theory,” said Fred. ‘‘It 
requires the noblest order of mind to prop- 
erly appreciate a great symphony, for in- 
stance. To begin with, it is a mathemati- 
cal demonstration, and the combinations 
and evolutions areas glorious and as certain 
as the calculation of an eclipse. To a true 
musician the written score hardly needs 
instruments, and I do not pity Beethoven’s 
deafness in any degree, as many do. The 
music was in his own mind, and the maker 
of such harmonies already heard them.” 

‘I mean something more than you get,” 
said Sylvia, slowly. ‘‘I was curious on 
this point, and have read a good deal in 
my endeavor to discover my ground-work. 
It seems to be the same story all the wa 
through. All the perceptions are oval 
lowed up in this pursuit of harmony, and 
a man may be greedy, low in tastes, 
thoroughly base and cruel, and yet make 
immortal music. A singer sways a crowd, 
brings tears and deep thoughts, and all the 
time may be thinking of her dinner, or 
how she can make this emotion tell in her 
next demand ona manager. The lives of 
the musicians are a record of intrigue, 
jealousy, baseness in all sorts of ways; 
their souls, apparently, disgusting beetles 
or crawling worms encased in amber, so 
polished and carved that you only see the 
ugly tenant at certain angles.” 

‘Evidently you have devoted your atten- 
tion to the rascals,” Fred answered. ‘‘Does 
it occur to you that there isa Mendelssohn, 
a Mozart, and other names you must 
know?” 

‘Yes, I remember, but it is not their 
music that is strongest and has most 
power. This tyranny of sound seems to 
me one of the most frightful effects of 
yielding to any sense. Its power to make 
sensation and work strange effects I pro- 
test against because it is all reflex action. 
The music in itself is nothing. It is the 
strange nerve excitation that will rouse 
every faculty—memory and a return to 
childhood and its dreams; thrills of hope or 
desire, or a fierce ardor for battle; sensuous, 
emotional longings or envelopings—and all 
froma few changes of tone, or modulation, 
or some trick of expression. I do not like 
it. It has diabolical elements.” 

‘You pay it a higher tribute than you 
know,” said Fred, looking steadily at her 
absorbed face. ‘‘With training I believe 
he could have been agreat musician your- 
self.” 

‘‘Heaven forbid, if it is what I under- 
stand it to be,” said Sylvia fervently, then 
smiled. ‘I did not intend to settle the 
matter once for all, for you or any one. It 
seems to be in the world and one of the 
forces, but I dread its power and fear its 
influence. And I am sorry you are in its 
hands.” 


We cannot follow Sylvia through the 
trials which her strange environment and 
stranger disposition entail upon her. Suf- 
fice it that she emerges from them tri- 
umphant. It is a peculiar and uncanny 
story, well worth reading, but hardly sat- 
isfactory when read. There are strong 
scenes in it, and some very pretty scenes— 
notably that where wild little Sylvia brings 
the young partridges to the Professor in 
her hat. A. 8. B. 








[CONTINUED ON PAGE SECOND. ] 
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aS 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Louise CLARK, of Cheyenne, rides a 
velocipede. Her father usually accom- 
panies her to see that no American free- 
man throws dirt at her. 


Mrs. BuLiock has.presented a marble 
bust of the late Ex-Governor Bullock to 
Amherst College. It was executed by the 
woman artist, Mayers. 


Miss Rose Kinestey, daughter of the 
late Charles Kingsley, will contribute sev- 
eral articles to Wide Awake during the 
coming year. An especially interesting one 
is entitled ‘Our Dogs at Eversley.” An- 
other is on the ‘‘Washingtons in England,” 


Miss Mary A. Witcox, a niece of Mrs, 
Valeria G. Stone, of Malden,—after careful 
study in this country, is spending a year in 
Europe, and expects to return in the au- 
tumn of 1883 to fill the professorship of 
Biology and Zodlogy in Wellesley College, 
which has been vacant since January, 1880. 


Miss RicHarpson, who recently came 
from England in the steerage to test the ac- 
commodations of emigrants, is urging the 
Dominion emigrant department to estab- 
lish a home at Quebec for emigrant girls, 
or at least to give them separate accommo- 
dations in the new emigrant sheds. 


Mrs. M. M. Hunt, of Hyde Park, well 
known throughout the country as a tem- 
perance speaker, was severely injured ina 
recent railroad accident near Springfield, 
O. The car in which she was seated was 
hurled down an embankment. Mrs. Hunt’s 
back was injured, and it will be some time 
before she can again appear in public. 


Miss CHARLOTTE A. GenuNG, of New 
Jersey, at the last regular meeting of the 
Newark Board of Education, was appointed 
vice-principal of the City Training School, 
and Miss M. Louise Vreeland was ap- 
pointed teacher of Methods of the same 
school. Both of these ladies are able teach- 
ers, and are deserving of the honor thus 
conferred on them. 


Miss ELLEN M. CARPENTER, whose suc- 
cess in portraiture we lately mentioned, 
has just completed a copy of a portrait, by 
Rembrandt Peale, of Dr. John Warren, 
brother of Gen. Joseph Warren, and grand- 
father of the present Dr. J. Collins War- 
ren, of this city, which the Massachusetts 
Lodge of Masons purposes presenting to the 
Grand Lodge for retention in its chief hall. 


BERTHA VON HILLERN says that with a 
year’s training she could bring ninety out 
of one hundred delicate women into a 
healthy and vigorous condition. She says 
every woman under fifty ought to be able 
to walk two miles without excessive fatigue, 
and compares American ladies with their 
English sisters, who think nothing of 
tramping eight or ten miles a day fora 
“constitutional.” 


Mrs. Betva A. Lockwoop has been 
honored by an invitation extended to her 
to attend the International Conference to 
Promote Arbitration as a substitute for 
War, held at Brusselson the 17th, 18th and 
19th ultimo—an assemblage which brought 
together distinguished men and women 
from almost every civilized country, as will 
be understood when it is stated that the list 
of Vice Presidents includes the Duke of 
Westminster, the Earl of Derby, the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, and Sir John Lubbock. 
With her letter regretting her inability to 
attend the conference, Mrs. Lockwood sent 
a brief statement in regard to the growth 
of the peace arbitration movement in 
America, which was received with many 
manifestations of interest and pleasure. 


Miss C. ALICE BAKER, writer of ‘‘A Sum- 
mer in the Azores,” has made a mistake in 
not appearing before the public in book- 
form in some previous venture. Her pres- 
ent introduction to the public inspires the 
hope that she will present herself again in 
works of a more important character. 
Miss Baker has given public lectures, at 
times, to audiences who have been charmed 
with her narratives and reflections. She is 
an honorary member of the New York his- 
torical society, and has been exceedingly 
successful in her studies of our early his- 
tory of Indian warfare, and of the manners 
and customs of our ancestors in the Connect- 
icut valley and the country. She is a most 
conscientious student; and her style of writ- 
ing in this little volume, of a visit to the 
Azores, as also in many lectures she has 
delivered, shows her concientiousness as a 
moral observer. She wastes no words in 
ecstasies or enthusiasms, but writes in 
graphic and lively sentences and para- 
graphs, so charmingly, too, that one wishes 
to visit at once the scenes she describes, to 





enjoy the pleasures which she points out. 
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Kate SaAnporn’s SUNSHINE CALENDAR for 
Price 


1883. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
$1.00. 


Kate Sanborn seems to havea gift for 
Her last 


getting up things which take. 
effort is this vrightly-decorated calendar. 
It bears two pictures entitied respectively 
“Hope” and “Consolation.” The first isa 
child chasing a butterfly at sunrise through 
, & lush green marsh, where two little ducks 
«quack in an emerald pool. The second is 
an old lady in a white cap, sitting with her 
Bible before a dark screen, above which is 
a blue sky with flitting birds. 
BRACEBRIDGE HAL; and OLD CHRISTMAS. 
By Washington Irving. Macmillan & 
Co., 112 Fourth Ave., N. Y. For sale 
by A. Williams & ,Co., Boston. Price 
20c. each. 
Among the cheap editions of standard 
authors with which the market is now 
flooded, Macmillan’s are conspicuous for 
their clear print and really excellent illus- 
trations. The two under consideration are 
no exceptions in point of print, and each 
contains more than a hundred of Caldecott’s 


illustrations, engraved by Cooper. They 

need only be seen to be admired. 

THe Emerson CALENDAR for 1883. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price 


$1.00. 

Emerson’s many admirers will welcome 
a calendar which has one of his suggestive 
sayings ready to greet them every morning 
throughout the year. The leading decora- 
tion of the calendar is a great pine-tree 
with Emerson’s home in Concord seen 
through a visita between its boughs. Be- 
low are two lines from his famous poem on 
the pine-tree. The coloring is rich and 
harmonious, and the general effect pleas- 
ing. In our judgment, this is the prettiest 
calendar of the year. 


Tue LoNGFELLOW CALENDAR for 1883. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price 
$1.00. 


This calendar has at the top a medallion 
portrait of Longfellow, said to be an ex- 
cellent likeness, On the right is a view of 
the poet’s home in Cambridge; on the left, 
the Belfry of Bruges rising above the red 
roofs of “the quaint old Flemish city.” 
Below isa picture of Evangeline standing 
in her father’s vine-clad porch, shading her 
eyes with her hand, and watching for 
Gabriel. On the other side, the Puritan 
maiden Priscilla is knocking at a door in 
the snow, carrying fvod to the poor. A 
band of golden daisies, with panels bearing 
the names of some of Longfellow’s most 
famous works, surrounds the whole. Like 
the Emerson calendar, this is printed in 
twenty colors, so carefully blended and 
distributed asto avoid all glaring contrasts. 


HesTeR STANLEY AT St. Marks. By Har- 
riet Prescott Spofford. Roberts Bros., 
Boston. Price, $1.25. 

There never were so many good books 
for children as now, but there is a certain 
sameness about most of them. This one is 
unique. The oddity of the heroine gives a 
refreshing flavor of originality to the whole. 
Hester Stanley is a wild little white girl, 
born in the South Sea islands, and sent by 
her father to an American boarding-scbool 
to be taught and trained, and fitted to go 
back to Polynesia as a teacher of the na- 
tives, Of course she has a dreadful time of 
it getting used to civilized ways, subduing 
her tropical temper, and learning to obey, 
after having all her life been the mistress of 
a hundred servants. She is perfect in 
all Polynesian accomplishments; can 


oy the guitar, make lace, chatter 
rench fluently, and swim and dive 
like a water-spaniel; but reading, writ- 


ing and arithmetic are bewildering myster- 
ies to her. Her loves and hates among the 
girls of the schoo! are vividly portrayed, 
and all the old Adam in us rejoiced over 
her affray with Margaret Payson, and the bit- 
ing of her tormentor’s toe. We hope she bit 
hard. The struggle of a loving but undis- 
ciplined child to be good, and her final vic- 
tory, form the substance of the book; but a 
reat deal of information about the South 
ea islands is conveyed incidentally, in a 
very delightful way. It is a charming 
story, full of light and color, and quite out of 
the ordinary run of children’s books. The 
illustrations are life-like, and the binding 
remarkably pretty and graceful. 


WHat Is THE MATTER wiTH IRELAND? 
By Rev. H. M. Collison. F. H. Revell, 
publisher, Chicago. Price 50 cents. 

A succinct and deeply interesting account 
of the causes which have made Ireland so 
wretched in the past and in the present. It 
is ‘‘a Protestant clergyman’s appeal for 
Roman Catholic Ireland;” is well and ably 
written, and deals with facts more interest- 
ing and tragic than romance. A ludicrous 
story of O’Connell’s quick wit relieves the 
sad chronicle of wrong and oppression. 


Fortwenty-five years before the Catholic 
emancipation, O'Connell, with his mar- 
vellous powers, was special pleader of the 
cause of Jreland before the intelligence of 
Europe and the conscience of England. 
His speeches, his sarcasms and his witti- 
cisms were repeated everywhere. All 
England had to laugh over his humorous 
account of the pedigree of D'Israeli, in 
which he traced the ancestry of his great 
opponent back to the crucified impenitent 
thief. O'’Connell’s ready wit has passed 
into proverb. Upon one occasion, being 
advertised to speak in an Irish city upon a 
political question, English reporters were 
sent to take down his utterances, to be used 
as evidence in a charge of sedition. O'’Con- 
nell perceived the repérters in the crowd, 
invited the English gentlemen with a great 
display of courtesy to the platform, in- 
sisted on waiting until they had declared 


and easy,’ and having thus drawn all eyes 
to them, suddenly changed his programme 
and commenced a speech in the Irish 
language amidst a roar of Irish laughter at 
the discomfited reporters, who after listen- 
ing for several hours, had nothing to re- 
port except the amazing power of O’Con- 
nell over the vast audience that he held en- 
tranced, and swayed as the wind sways the 
trees of the forest, commanding at will 
their tears, their laughter, or their solemn 
hushed attention, as he addressed them in 
their beloved native tongue. 


The object of the essay, says the author, 
is to place a true answer to the question, 
‘‘What is the matter with Ireland?” in the 
hands of busy men who have no time to 
for a lengthened historical investigation. 
It is somewhat incomplete — perhaps 
necessarily so—but is condensed, clear, and 
useful. We commend it to all who are in- 
terested in the ‘‘Irish question.” 


Poems or Lire AND Nature. By Mary 
Clemmer. Osgood & Co., Boston. 
Those who have followed Mary Clem- 

mer’s course only in other fields of litera- 

ture, and now see her poems for the first 
time, will wonder at this fresh proof of her 
talent and versatility. As a newspaper 
correspondent, Mrs. Clemmer stands in 
the front rank of her profession. She has 
written a novel of more than average 
power and interest; and this volume affords 
ample proof that she can also write good 
poetry. Take one verse from the poem 
*‘Arbutus.”’ 


Deep, deep within my solitudes, 

The son! of peace and soothing broods, 
Half silent, all with life astir; 

The morning murmur of the fir, 

At dawn’s high calm above the hill; 
The threadlike ripple of the rill, 
Lapsing through mosses fringing cool; 
The stillness of the lilied pool; 

The calmness of the mountain crown, 
Poising a star the night drops down; 
The rhythm of the awful sea, 

Rolling from out eternity, 

Calling, calling eternally! 


The poems are grouped under five heads 
—Life, Love, Nature, Religion, and Son- 
nets. The Poems of Nature are among the 
finest in the book, but most of them are too 
long for quotation. One of the shorter 
pieces in this division is entitled ‘‘A Perfect 
Day.” 

Go, glorious day! 

Here, while you pass, I make this sign; 

Earth, swinging on her silent way, 

Will bear me back unto this hour divine, 

And I will softly eay: ‘Once thou wert mine.” 


“Wert mine, O perfect day! 

The light unknown, soaring from sea and shore, 
The forest's eager blaze, 

The flaming torches that the Autumn bore, 

The fusing sunset seas when storms were o'er; 


“Were mine the brooding airs, 

The pulsing music of the weedy brooks, 

The jewelled fishes and the mossy lairs, 

Wherein shy creatures, with their free, bright looks, 
Taught biessed lessons, never found in books,” 


Stay, beauteous day! 

Yet why pray 1? Thy lot, like mine, to fade; 
Thy light, like yonder mountain's golden haze, 
Must merge into the morrow’s misty shade; 
And I, an exile in the alien street, 

Still gazing back, yearn toward the vision fleet. 


“Once thou wert mine!’’ I'll say, 

And comfort so my heart, as with old wine. 

Poor pilgrims! oft we walk the self-same way, 

To weep its change, to kneel before the shrine 
The heart once builded to a happy day, 

When dear it died. I'll say: “O day divine, 

Life presses sore; but once, once thou wert mine,” 


A single extract from the Poems of Life 
must sutlice: 


Above the roofs of the city, 
Above its toil and din, 
The rose-red flame of the sunset 
To my chamber floweth in. 
Below 1s the strife and tumult, 
Below is the grief and sin; 
Above, the glory of sunset 
To my soul is flowing in. 


I tire, I tire of the warfare; 
1 tire of striving to win; 
The eou! of my life’s ray purpose 
Calls no high hope its kin. 
Ambition’s bay-crowned ladder, 
That leans against the sky,— 
I am too tired to climb it, 
It towers so ateep and high: 
And I cannot see above me, 
So dense the shadows lie. 


Lonely I droop in the darkness, 
Weary L pray for rest; 

Lo, light of a sudden giory 
Breaks on my clouded breast! 

Like the kindling of the sunset 
Above earth’s gloom and sin, 

Every shadow gloweth golden 
As the splendor floweth in. 

The light of God's own promise 
Shines on my purpose high; 

I rise and wrestle upward ° 
With a faith ihat cannot die. 


Space forbids further quotation. We 
have given extracts enough to show lovers 
of poetry that here is something worth 
reading. A. 8. B. 
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WOMEN’S READY-MADE CLOTHING, 


Jennie June, the New York correspon- 
dent of the Boston Times,says: ‘The costly 
business in women’s ready-made suits and 
clothiaog is altogether over-done, and prices 
are cut down and work-women starved in 
consequence. But after all, the ill-made 
silk, or dowdy mixture of silk, or satin, 
and mongrel stuff does not answer the pur- 
pose of a good, neat-fitting, serviceable 
dress. If dealers were wise, they would 
experiment in the line of producing the 
best every-day clothing, the designs and 
materials best suited to walking and work- 
ing, and not exclusively those for carriage 
wear and receptions. Why, half the wo- 
men in New York, whothink it incumbent 
upon them to buy a reception toilet, never 
see the inside of a fine private house, or, 
perhaps, any home save their boarding- 
houses, and therefore they are obliged to 
air their finery on the street, at the theatre, 
or not at all. 

Still, the luss on these showy and expen- 
sive articles is enormous—after having been 
seen a few times they are pronounced ‘‘old” 
and out of date, and they begin to look 
worn, and can only be sold, if at all, at 
half price. Nor are they a desirable pur- 


freshness and were probably built for a 
person of a very different style of architec- 
ture from the purchaser,and are good neith- 
er for use nor state occasions, The sensible 
women are those who limit the number of 
their dresses to the absolutely necessary, who 
never look at a ready-made gown, but 
make up theirown minds as to what they 
want, and buy that and nothing else, and 
have it made without any reference to the 
changed repertoire of the dressmaker. Wo- 
men, however, could be helped amazingly 
if there was any sense or intelligence in 
the hand that directs the manufacturing of 
women’s clothing. Even the “tailor-made” 
suits, so calied, are generally a botch and 
a fraud—ill made, unfinished, burdened 
with folds and pleats, and crapery and 
rubbish of every description; instead of a 
comfort, they are a delusion and a snare. 
oe 


EDWARD E. HALE ON SENATOR HOAR. 


[LETTER TO A FRIEND. ] 





When ‘I spoke to you of the vote for 
senator I think my feeling was wholly 
impersonal. Ihave been a great deal at 
Washington. I can remember the days 
when Mr. Choate was our senator, and 
there was hardly a year of Sumner’s long 
career there in which I have not heard him 
speak in the Senate. And I was running 
back in my mind—over the history of 50 
years—when I said that I could not con- 
ceive that Massachusetts should willingly 
throw away the lead she has now in the 
Senate by sacrificing such a senatoras Mr. 
Hoar. 

For it is simply impossible for a new 
man in the Senate to have any influence— 
to speak of. And many aman who has 
been there 10 years has no influence—to 
speak of. Asthings are, Mr. Hoar and 
Mr. Edmunds are the two leaders in the 
Senate. For many reasons, perfectly 
known to you, Mr Hoar has on certain 
points an ascendancy which Mr. Edmunds 
has not. You cannot sit in the gallery 
three days without seeing the frequent re- 
currence to these senators for advice—the 
reference to some past incident or prac- 
tice—where long legislative experience and 
absolute purity of life makes gentlemen 
gladly defer to their judgment. 

This was a sort of power in the Senate 
which Mr. Sumner himself never gained, 
though he had long legislative experience, 
thorough willingness to serve, and was 
absolutely pure. For he hada faculty of 
wounding people’s sensitiveness, which peo- 
ple called arrogance. He was good-natur- 
ed enough, but be was not thought good- 
humored, I fancy he was very thoroughly 
hated in the Send Our Senator Hoar is 
as thoroughly liked. Western men like 
him and Southern men like him. He is 
fond ofastory anda laugh. He has no 
axes to grind, and people know he has no 
axesto grind. Then he is utterly fearless, 
And in the days of the Conkling arrogance 
and tyranny, here was one man who was 
not afraid of Conkling, and who could and 
did defy him to the face when the defiance 
was needed. Accordingly, when Conkling 
chose to abdicate, in Mr. Hoar’s hands was 
left, what I dare say he never sought, and 
perhaps does not know he had, the in- 
fluence which comes from general respect, 
when a strong, genial man never uses 
power for his own advantage. 

What I meant to say to you was this: 
That this kind of influence at Washington 
isa kind of power which we have not had 
there since Mr. Webster’s day. It is also 
legitimate influence which the state need 
not be ashamed of. It is influence not 
worth a straw if any merely partisan mat- 
ter isat stake, but for purposes of the 
higher legislation, for the things which 
make the country really strong,it is in- 
valuable, and the state ought to prize it, as 
I believe it does. Take what is a good 
instance—the bill for general southern edu- 
cation. That is distinctly MHoar’s bill. 
When he was inthe House, it passed the 
House. Now he is in the Senate, it passes 
the Senate. People whose attention has 
been given to other branches of legisla- 
tion,—who have not specially studied this 
matter—know that he has. And they 
know that the details of hia plan will be 
well considered and wise, and they vote for 
it. Or, if a wholly new thing turns up,— 
on which no man has thought or studied, 
they know that here is a man of stainless 
integrity, who has been in Washington for 
10 years or more, and has studied national 
politics all his life, with no stain of mean 
motive, and they follow his lead. 

To set such a manon one side and put 
in any new hand, seems to mea folly that 
the Legislature will not commit, even ina 
Butleryear. I know Gov. Long quite too 
wall to think that he will commit hinself to 
any intrigue looking that way. I like him 
so well that I should be distressed to think 
that he was sent to the Senatein so false 
a position as any successor to Mr. Hoar 
would be in. The sort of power which 
South Carolina gained by holding always 
te Mr. Calhoun,—and New York, so long 
as she held to Mr. Seward,—is what we 
are invited to throw away by putting some 
apprentice in the place of Mr. Hoar. 

I do net believe the Legislature will do it. 








themselves quite ready and ‘comfortable 


chase even then, for they have lost their 


Roxbury, Nov. 13, 1882. E. E. Hatz. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





Wendell Phillips has just made a valua- 
ble gift to Iowa College in the shape of six 
volumes, imperial size, from his private 
library, on illustrated Rome, exhibiting its 
restorations as well as original architectural 
and other designs. He has also given a 
large number of anti-slavery pamphlets to 
our Public Library. 


The next House of Representatives will 
be composed of 198 Democrats and 127 
Republicans, including in the latter number 
the Readjusters in Virginia and such Inde- 
pendents as Chalmers of Mississippi. Dem- 
ocratic majority 71. The larger the ma- 
jority the better for the Republicans. Par- 
ties are never on their good behavior very 
much when the majority margin is large.— 
Haverhill Bulletin. 

Some interesting stories are told of the 
early days when Queen Victoria was 
obliged to sign death-warrants, before she 
was relieved from that odious duty, and a 
sign-manual substituted by Act of Parlia- 
ment. On several occasions the Queen 
begged off the life of offenders, On one 
occasion, with a hand trembling with ea- 
gerness, she wrote ‘‘pardoned” across the 
fatal scroll. 


One of the ironies of fate is the rejoicing 
in the Southern states over the election of 
Gen. B. F. Butler. A few years ago his 
name was never mentioned in the South ex- 
cept when coupled with words of hatred 
and disgust, and now they build bonfires 
down there in honor of the victory. He 
may be the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1884. Who knows?—Baltimore 
American. 

The friends of Alphonso Ross, of the 
Advertiser, and of his wife, will learn with 
regret of the death of their eldest daughter, 
Mary Crapo, a beautiful young lady of 
twenty-one years, which occurred on Mon- 
day evening last. She wil! be pleasantly 
remembered, by many accustomed to go 
upon the Massachusetts Press Association 
excursions, for her lovable qualities. She 
was a niece of ex-Congressman William W. 
Crapo, and passed the last winter at his 
Washington residence. 


A law of Virginia, passed in 1662, reads 
as follows: ‘‘Whereas, many babbling wo- 
men slander and scandalize their neighbors, 
for which their poor husbands are often 
,involved in chargeable and vexatious suits 
and cast in great damages: Be it enacted 
that in actions of slander occasioned by 
the wife, after judgment passed for the 
damages, the woman shall be punished by 
ducking; and if the slander be so enormous 
as to be adjudged at greater damages than 
five hundred pounds of tobacco, then the 
woman to suffer a ducking for each five 
hundred pounds of tobacco adjudged against 
her husband, if he refuses to pay the 
tobacco.” 

The parish of South London is in a cler- 
ical hubbub, there being twochurch factions 
in deadly hostility, the one against the 
other. The singular cause of this antagon- 
ism is the ‘‘fashionable” propensities of the 
curate’s wife. She wears loud colors, false 
hair, pencils her eyebrows, and uses cos- 
metics, allof which are very offensive to 
the straight-laced members of the congre- 
gation. An attempt was made to have the 
curate removed for tolerating such a 
worldly minded wife, and the vicar actually 
did dismiss him. The curate, however, 
appealed to the Lord Bishop, ‘and that 
eminent functionary sustained the curate 
and rebuked the vicar for his absurd atten- 
tion to gossip. 

The Cincinnati Gazette suggests an im- 
provement in the closing portion of ‘Rip 
Van Winkle,” the drama in which Mr. Jo- 
seph Jefferson admirably impersonates the 
leading cheracter. ‘‘It was Rip’s drunken 
shiftlessness which aroused his wife’s an- 
ger, and impelled her to drive him out in- 
to the darkness and storm. When he 
awoke from his long slumber and rejoined 
his family, he felt, as the play shows, that 
all the blame was not on his wife’s side. 
Yet we find him accepting a glass of the 
liquor which was a chief cause of trouble. 
Were. he to refuse it, saying that it had 
done mischief enough in the past, he would 
not only bring down the house, but teach a 
useful lesson.” 

In no State of the Union is the demand 
for woman suffrage so strong as in Massa- 
chusetts. A very large proportion of young 
men of the old New England stock have 
left their homes for the West. In some of 
the old Puritan churches the membership 
consists of women and a deacon. In no 
community of the world is there so large 
an excess of women. The increuse of pop- 
ulation is chiefly Irish and Catholic, and of 
course is solidly Democratic. This makes 
the exclusion of women to be more keenly 
felt as a wrong, and has led to a more per- 
sistent agitation for their admission to the 
suffrage. Now, Mr. Bishop, the Republi- 
can candidate for Governor, had been es- 
pecially offensive to these agitators during 
his career in the State Senate. Mr. Crapo 
they would have supported very heartily.— 
Philadelphia American. 


As soon as possible all laws whatever 





which have a tendency to unduly restrict 





or hamper the right of suffrage should and 
will be repealed, and we hope the entering 
wedge of abolition will be driven at the ap- 
proaching session of the Legislature. The 
law of 1877, which closes registration in the 
cities of Worcester and Buston two weeks 
before election,—thus making the right of 
suffrage needlessly expensive for thousands 
of citizens who travel from home a part of 
the year great distances, and others who do 
not become interested in a political cam- 
paign until its closing days—should be re- 
pealed, and we hope the incoming Legis- 
lature will stir up public opinion on the 
matter, whether anything is accomplished 
at this session or not. — Hampshire Co. 
Journal. 
*#ee 

*,*“Do not grasp at the shadow and lose 
the substance.” Kidney-Wort is able to 
convert you from a shadow of your former 
self into the substance of established health. 
Said a sufferer from kidney trouble when 
asked to try Kidney-Wort for a remedy. 

“I'll try it, but it witl be my last dose.” 
It cured him and now he recommends it to 
all. If you have disordered kidneys don’t 
fail to try it. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and 
Durability, 


GABLER PIANO. 


Best medium-price Piano known. For 
Sale orto Rent. Terms reasonable, 











E. W. TYLER, Act., 


(Over Williams & fverett.] 





THE 


MUSICAL SUCCESS 


Of the Season, 


MINSTREL SONGS, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Nearly 100 of those world:famous PLANTATION 
SONGS and POPULAR MELODIES that have made 
the fortune of Minstrel Troupes, and of which Dit- 
son & Co. hold the copyrights of a large number. 

More true, original, pleasing melodies may be 
found in this volume than in any other extant. 

Of course Foster leads the van, and his 


OLD FOLKS AT HOME 


cannot be excelled. This statement, however, will 
be questioned by many, who prefer: 


Old Kentucky Home. Oh, Susannah! 
Old Dog Tray. Old Uncle Ned. 
Old Dan Tucker. Old Cabin Home. 
Farewell, Lilly Dear. Dixie Land, 


Or the more modern nonsense songs of the Jubilee 
order, 


GOSPEL RAFT or CROSS ROADS, 
IN THE MORNING BY THE BRIGHT LIGHT, 
Or the truly beautiful 
LILY DALE, MOCKING BIRD, or TWINKLING 
STARS. 


$3. Fine Gilt. 


or 








Price $2. Boarde. $2.50 Cloth. 
Mailed anywhere for above prices. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 





EKIDNEY-WORT: 
HE GREAT CURE 


PHEUMATISM 


0 As it is for all disoases of the KIDMEYS 
B LIVER AND BOWELS. 

It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 

that causes the dreadful suffering which 


jonly the victims of Rucumatism oan realize.| 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 
z of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
Q havo been quickly relieved, in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 
PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Can be sent by mail. Burlington, V 


-KIDNEY-WORT 














HEART TROUBLES 
S05~ONE IN THREE HAS THEM-@@ 


Andthink the Kidneysor Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good record. 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of 
heart case. raves’ Heart Regulator meets the demand, 
WATER inthe heart case, (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves’ ITeart Regulator,—it acts promptly- 
SOFTENING ofthe Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, Dr. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy, 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of 
the Heart. Graves’ JIeart Regulator shows great results 
AStTaRTLING Fact! Heart troublesin the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator isa specific. $1. 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for physi: ’ treatise on these di 
In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplessness, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has no equal, 
F. E. Ineax1s, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 
[Sold by all Leading Druggists..244 
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Plain, Fringed and Hand Painted. 

The finest foreign and American 

makes, at a wide range of prices 
Whoiesale and Retail, 


BIRTH DAY 
CARDS. WAKD & GAY, Stationers, 
1&* Devonshire St., Boston 


Perfect Adjustable Tables. 


N. E. SCHOOL FUR. CO., 
27-33 Franklin street. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





“God Save the Queen” is to be translated 
into all the native dialects of India, with 
music adapted to the new versions. This 
process of importing patriotism will cost 
about $15,000. 


Perhaps the truest Republican consola- 
tion is to be found in the quotation from 
St. Paul which the Hartford Courant cites, 
viz: 

“Now no chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous: never- 
theless, afterward, it yieldeth the peaceable 
fruit of righteousness unto them that are 
exercised thereby.”—Hebrews, 12: 5.—Bos- 
ton Times. 

The freshman class at Wellesley college 
numbers more than one hundred students. 
The whole number of students is four hun- 
dred an@ seventy. The faculty has been 
increased to sixty members. The college 
buildings are full; whenever a vacancy 
Occurs, some one from the list of applicants 
is notified and the place is filled. 


Is the election of General Butlera vic- 
tory for the woman suffragists? He is no 
doubt in favor of the reform, but are the 
Democrats who are elected with him in 
favor of it also? Will they ackwnowledge 
themselves as bound by the declaration of 
principles made by their party in con- 
vention, on the 19th day of September? If 
80, another step may be taken in the line of 
progress.—Lynn Union. 

Some of those who examined the original 
manuscript of the prohibitory amendment 
when it was before the Iowa Legislature, 
assert that the words ‘‘to be used” were not 
in it when it was adopted by the Senate. 
It is on account of the alleged omission of 
these words from the resolution as it passed 
the lower house, and in the publication 
thereof preceding the special election last 
June, that the law has been declared void. 
There is a suspicion in some quarters that 
these words were interpolated with the de- 
sign of rendering the amendment null if it 
was adopted by the people. 


In conversation with a certain Bath 
gentleman, and a very genial one too, we 
learned that he had had the honor of an ex- 
tended conversation with that remarkable 
personage, Sojourner Truth. It was in 65, 
and the gentleman met the great champion 
of her race ani sex in Freedman Village, 
near Arlington, Va. She then had more 
than completed the allotted span of life, 
but looked, said our informant, ‘‘not more 
than sixty years of age, and so tall and 
straight as to impress me by her very pres- 
ence.” This was nearly twenty years ago. 
— Bath (Me.) Times. 

The question of treating frozen persons 
has long been a debatable one among doctors, 
some claiming that the application of heat 
should be gradual, and some that it should 
be rapid. Experiments have lately beer 
made on dogs with the following results: 
Of twenty animals treated by the method 
of gradual resuscitation in a cold room, 
fourteen perished; of twenty placed at 
once in a warm apartment, eight died; 
while of twenty immediately put into a hot 
bath, all recovered. These experiments 
will probably influence the practice of 
medical men in Russia and Northern 
Europe, where the question of the best 
means of restoring animation in persons 
suffering from excessive cold is of frequent 
occurrence every winter. 


I have just come from Ohio. What was 
the issue in that state? This one couldn’t 
sell leather on Sunday; this one couldn't 
keep his store open, for the transaction of 
business was prohibited on Sunday; but 
there was one business that could be pros- 
ecuted. There were 16,000 rumshops run- 
ring in Ohio on Sunday, and did an excel- 
lent business, because the day was an excel- 
lent day for it. And why? Simply be- 
cause the laboring men drew their pay Sat- 
urday nights. The Republican party said: 
“This is not right; the rum seller has no 
more right to sell rum than the leather 
dealer to sell boots and shoes, or any other 
merchant has to keep his store open and to 
trade.” The Democratic party did then 
what it always does, took the opposite side. 
They beat us, and they may rejoice in such 
a victory if they will, but [ say to them 
that there is still a Godin Israel. Andsuch 
an infamous victory will soon turn into 
ashes, and out of the ashes will come Re- 
publicanism.-- Wiliam T. Frye. 

There are some foolish young men in the 
Columbian Law School in Washington. 
There are some sensible young men there. 
The foolish young men there took it upon 
themselves to object to the presence of Mr. 
8. L. Williams, a member to the junior 
class. Mr. Williams is a graduate of the 
Michigan University, and a young man of 
intelligence, but his skin is darker than that 
of the average law student, and his hair 
curlier. In fact, he has some negro blood 
in his veins. This was deemed sufficient 
cause by the foolish young men for calling 
a@ meeting to take action in regard to his 
presence in the Jaw school. At the meet- 
ing they introduced a resolution “that a 
committee of three be appointed to wait 
upon the faculty of the institution and re- 
quest the expulsion of the negro from the 
law school of the university.” Up to this 





point the fools had thingsall their own way. 
Then the sensible students came to the 
front. They offered, and, by a large ma- 
jority, adopted a resolution, declaring that 
“the negro by his gentlemanly conduct and 
excellent ability, was eutitled to a seat in 
Columbian or any other college.” Then 
the meeting adjourned with cheers for 
Williams. It is pleasant to be able to 
record the fact that the fools in the Wash- 
ington Columbian Law School are in the 
minority.—V. Y. Sun. 


Many amusing stories are told of the way 
in which Chinamen give evidence in Chris. 
tian courts of justice. In England it is the 
custom to break a delicate china saucer 
over the head of the Chinese witness; and 
this is supposed to insure truth telling. 
There was a Chinese witness in a trial 
which was recently held in San Francisco. 
The Judge, evidently not being quite satis- 
fied that the witness understood the object 
of the form he had just gone through, 
asked him, as is usual in such cases, if he 
understood the nature of an oath. ‘‘Per- 
fectly,” replied the witnes: with the utmost 
confidence; ‘‘I know that if I tell a lie 
every one in the court will be damned.” 
An equally amusing illustration of the igno- 
rance of the Chinese in the matter of our 
judicial oath was furnished some time ago 
by the rative vsher in the Consular Court 
at Shanghai. He was observed to be 
making an anxious search for some missing 
object, and on being questioned by the 
Judge, he stated that he was looking for 
the little book which is given to the wit- 
nesses to smell! And this man had been 
for eighteen years usher of the court! 


The women came very near obtaining a 
victory at the University of Pennsylvania. 
The trustees considered the application for 
the opening of the department of arts to 
the debarred sex, and submitted to the 
reading of Mr. Fraley’s resolutions estab- 
lishing a section for that end. Subsequent- 
ly the plan was pronounced ‘*inexpedient,” 
and the reform postponed till ‘‘a sum not 
less than $300,000’’ be amassed or bestowed 
for the formation of a separate department. 
There were evidently old-day fears to yield 
this last point to women. The Ledger, 
which had previously coupled its criticisms 
of Harvard with congratulations that in 
Philadelphia ‘‘we hear no talk of any hy- 
brid ‘Annex,’ ” has now to retract its hasty 
cheerfulness. We almost hope that the 
amount will never be raised when we see 
the innovation the trustees make contingent 
upon it. In one way or another, the end 
now postponed will come about. If the 
money be oot soon raised, its accumulation 
will cease to be necessary by virtue of the 
admission of women in the regular depart- 
ment. 


Government telegraphing has proved a 
success in Great Britain. Since 1869, when 
England acquired possession of the then 
existing private lines in that country, the 
number of offices has increased from 2,488 
to 5,331 and the number of messuges sent 
from 6,500,000 to 31,345, 861 per annum. 


_Meanwhile the system has paid for itself 


and given a small annual surplus which 
has been applied to paying the interest on 
the bonds put forth at the time of the pur- 
chase. In addition to this, the large in- 
crease of ‘“‘plant” already indicated has 
been wholly paid for out of the earnings. 
But the chief feature is the enormous in- 
crease in the value of the service to the 
public. In former times rates were charged 
by distance end were disproportionately 
high; now the uniform charge is one shil- 
ling or about twenty-five cents, for twenty 
words, exclusive of address, date and sig- 
nature, and the service has been extended 
into many small towns where private en- 
terprise would not have pushed it, and thus 
a greater number of patrons are accommo- 
dated. The increased amount of tele- 
graphic news transmitted to the British 
press and the reduced rates therefor are 
other great advantages of the system. 


One of the most instructive features of 
the Omaha woman suffrage convention was 
the presence and participation of Gov. Hoyt 
and Judge Kingman of Wyoming Territo- 
ry. They were there to bear testimony to 
the actual influence of woman suffrage in 
the territory, where they have observed it 
for fourteen years. These gentlemen were 
enthusiastic upon the subject, and both de- 
clared that woman’s influence in politics, as 
in every other place, was purifying and el- 
evating. Gov. Hoyt said: “It is almost 
impossible to elect an immoral man 
to office.” Women are quick to 
judge character, and men say there is no 
use in nominating an immoral man;the wo- 
men will not vote for him. Judge King- 
man declared that women were treated with 
more respect and consideration because 
they held the rewards and punishments of 
the ballot; that men who aspired to office 
were careful not to be seen going to sa- 
loons, gambling-dens and brothels, and 
that woman suffrage is so popular in Wy- 
oming that no man would dare risk his pop- 
ularity by demanding its repeal. Both gen- 
tlemen strongly advised Nebraska to se- 
cure the amendment as the most beneficial 
thing she could do for herself. Unfortu- 
nately, she did not take the advice.—Com- 
monwealth, 


The Young Women’s Christian Assocla- 
tion of England are doing much for young 
women, reaching ..ose who consider them- 
selves too old for the Girls’ Friendly So- 
ciety. 

HumAN Bioop.—On the purity and vital- 
ity of the blood depend the vigor and 
health of the whole system. Disease of 
various kinds is often only the sign that 
nature is trying to remove the disturbing 
cause. A remedy that gives life and vigor 
to the blood, eradicates scrofula and other 
impurities from it, as Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
undoubtedly does, must be the means of 
preventing many diseases that would occur 
without its use. Sold by dealers. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Kingdom of Home. 

Edited by Arthur Gilmav. A most sumptuons Holi- 
$1000 Wedding day Gift Book. $6.00; Morocco, 

10 00 

Wild Flowers and Where They Grow. 

With 60 original illustrations by Miss L. B. Hum 
phrey. $3.00; morocco, $6.00. 

The Poet and the Children. 

With initial poem by John G. Whittier, The most 
elegantly printed and finely illustrated volume of 

0 








the season. $5.0 

Child Lore. ENLARGED. 

A magnificent book. $4 00. 

What the Seven Did. 

By Margaret Sidney, author of Five Little Peppers 
and How they Grew, a delightful story. In illustra- 
tions, painting and binding it has no superior. 
Large quarto, illuminated cover, $1.75; full cloth, 

> : 


2.25. 
A Family Flight Over Egypt and Syria. 
By Edward Everett Hale and Susie Hale. Very fully 
illuetrated, $2.50. 
Babyland. Bound VotvumeE, 1882, 75¢. 
1s more charming than any previous volume. 
Wide Awake, N. 
The new volume for 1882is superb. Price $1.50. 
Besides these a hundred new books, ranging in 
price from 25 cts. to $10.00 each, by popular authors 
make their list the finest in the line of illustrate 
books issued this season. Catalogues free, 


D. LOTHROP & COS Periodicals. 
NOW 18 TIE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE, 
Wide Awake. 
The Great Pictorial Magazine. $2.50 a year. 
The Pansy, ( Weekly.) 
Edited by the author of the Pansy Books, 75 cts. a 
year. 
Little Men and Women. 
For youngest readers. $1.00 year. 
Babyland, 50 cents a year. 
The only magazine expressly for the Babies. Send 
all subecriptions to 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 
3? Franklin Street, Boston. 


D, LOTHROP & CO., 32 Franklin St. ,Boston, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
Merry Thought. 
Quaint illustrations of old proverbs on each page by 
iss L. B. Humphrey, with numerous modern 
renditions by M. Jacques. A ribbon-tied novelty 
of the higher class. Price $1.00. 

Young Folks’ Annual. 

By famous American author- and artists. An ideal 
book for the winter evening, Family Circle, or 
Reading Unions, Quarto, Gilt edges. $2.00. 

Blossoms by the Way. 

A New Young Foiks’ Book of#Poetry, with beanti- 
ful floral borders in tint, 730 pages fully Mllustra- 
ted; decorated covers, in 8 colors, Quarto, $3.00, 

Out and About, 

OR, THE HUDSON'S TRIP TO THE PACIFIC. 

With two bundred illustrations; by Kate Tannat 
Woods. Quarto. Chromo board cover, $1.50; 
extra cloth, $2.00. 

Chronicles of the Stimpcett Family. 

By Abby Morton Diaz, author of ‘‘The Cats’ Arabian 
Nights’; ‘‘Wm. Henry Letters,” &c. Quarto, 
with artistic cover by Alfred Kapper. $1.25. 

Ballad of the Lost Hare. 

By Margaret Sidney. This bright ballad with its 
colored pictures of the Domestic Animals inter- 
wewes by the Hare, will entertain the entire fam- 





Besides these a hundred new books, ranging in 
price from 25 cents to $10. each, by popular authors, 
make their list the finest in the line of illustrated 
books issued this season. Catalogues free. 


Subscriptions received for all the periodicals. Any 
book sent carriage free on receipt of price. 
D, LOTHROP & CO., 
Retail Department, 32 Franklin Street, 
Boston. 


HEREDITARY 
SCROFULA. 
RE you aware that in your blood the 
taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? Thisis true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease, 


Consumption and many other diseases are 


outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 

















“Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen~ 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores in 
his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that L was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time eating but two slight 
meals aday. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him till 
last spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia, Wisa a ovroved 
atonee. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a sear, and not a sore in his head 
since. Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. N. C. SANBORN, 
No. 108 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass. 


“We do not as a rule allow ourselves to 
use our editorial columns to speak of an 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warrante 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
Sarsaparilla has been known asa remedial 
agent for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put upin forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly refiable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures Which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.”’—Zditors Lowell Weekly Journal. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Masa 
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Special attention is invited to the New Vol- 
umes of the Original Series of JUustrated 
Hymns, Songs,and Ballads. 
The volumes already published, acd which have 
achieved such a wonderful success, are’ 
Nearer, My God, to Thee. 

By Sarah Flower Adams. 
Oh, Why Should the Sp t of Mortal be 

Proud? 


By William Knox. 
Rock of Ages. 


Abide With Me. 
By Henry Francis Lyte. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
By Felicia Hemans, 


By Aug. Montague Toplady. 


Home, Sweet Home. 
By John Howard Payne. 


He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 
By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
The Vagabonds. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 
Hannah Jane. 
By David Rose Locke. 


We shall have ready for early sales, uniform with 

the above: 

Tennyson's Royal Hymr for the New Year. 
“RING OUT, WILD BELLS.” 

By Alfred Tennyson. Elegantly illustrated by Miss 

Humphrey in Full Page and Letter-Press Drawings. 

Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 





Dr. Sears’s Matchless Christmas Song. 
“THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD.” 
Tue ANGEL's Sone. 

By Edmund Hamilton Sears,D. D. With Full Page 
and Letter-Press lilustrations by Alfred Fredericks. 
Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 

Mrs. Thornpe’s Wonderful Ballad, 

CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT, 

By Rose Hartwick Thorpe. Profurely illustrated from 
Full Page and Letter-Press Drawings by F’. T. Mer- 
rill and G. H. Garrett. Engraved by Sedeow. Cloth, 
full gilt, $1.50. 





These new volumes will be issued in all the sump- 
tuousness for which the previous volumes have re- 
ceived such unqualified praise from the press through- 
out the country. 


In Special Holiday Attire. 


In addition to the usual elegant ety !e in which these 
volumes are published, we shall issue the following 
EIGHT HYMNS AND POEMS, in a delightfully at- 
tractive shape, called 


THE GOLDEN FLORAL. 


“Ring Out, Wild Bells,” “He Giveth His Beloved 
Sleep,” ‘Home, Sweet Home,” “he Breaking Waves 
Dashed High,” “Abide With Me,” “Rock of Ages,” 
“Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” 
**Nearer, My God, to Thee.”’ 

In an entirely unique and hitherto unattempted 
style, with exquisitely illuminated covers, each book 
having its own special flowers, appropriate to the 
subject, on a gold ground, and fringed with a heavy 
silk fringe woven especially for them, making the 
most charming, as they will be the most popular, 
souvenirs of the approaching Holiday Season. 

Each book will be covered by a Protector and in- 
closed in a handsome envelope. Price $1.75, 

These Hymns and Poems are recognized as among 
the sweetest and purest known to our language; and 
in their new dress of beauty and grace, they will 
largely divide the honors with the most elegant of 
Holiday Cards. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers and newsdealers, or 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard. 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTOY. 





NOW, READY. 


A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


By Frances Power CosBe. 


The Peak in Darien. 


An octave of notable essays “touching Concerns of 
the Soul und Body.” 


CONTENTS; 


1, Magnanimous Atheism; 2. Hygeiolatry; 3. Pes- 
simism, and One of its Professors; 4. Zoophily; 5. 
Sacrificial Medicine; 6. The Fitness of Women for 
the Ministry of Religion; 7. The Hoase on the Shore 
of Eternity; 8. The Peak in Darien; The Riddle of 


Death. 
Cloth. Largei2me. $1.50. 





A treasury of the best love poems in the 
English language. 


Tender and True: 


Poems of Love, selected by the Editor of “Quiet 
Hours,” “Sunshine in the soul,” etc. 


Square 18mo, Cloth, red edges, $1.00; cloth, extra 
full gilt, $1.50. 


For Wedding Presents. 


We can now furnish copies of “TENDER AND 
TRUE” in several beautiful styles of binding, mak- 
ing a very elegant and appropriate wedding gift. 


Cloth, plain, red edges.......esesseseceeeessee. Ll. 
Cloth, extra, full gilt......secsseeeee seneueaes 1, 
Half calf, sprinkled edges............ eeccesccce 2. 
Full Turkey morocco, square or round corners.. 3. 
Full white calf, square or round corners....... 3 





HVERY WOMAN 


SHOULD OWN A COPY OF 


The Duties of Women, 


By Frances Power CosBeE. 
TO READ AND LEND. 


Seventh Cloth Edition. New Preface. Price $1.00. 
Fifth Cheap Edition, paper binding, price 25 cents. 





“Simple, healthy, diverting and amusing stories, 
good for a youngster to read at any time, and better 
yet, perhaps, to help a mother on through the day 
with the children,”’-——Jndependent. 


Christmas Day and all 
the Year. 


TWENTY-FIVE REGISTER STORIES 
Selected for republication in book form by 
Mrs. FANNY B. AMES. 

Square 12mo. 303 pages, Elegant binding. Price $1.00 





Any of above books mailed promptly to any ad- 
dress, postpaid, on receipt of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 





The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1883 will contain 
Contributions in almost every number by 
OLIVER WENDELL HoLmEs, 
Author of ‘*The Autocrat of the Breakfast- 
Table,” ete. 
“ Michael Angelo, a Trage- 
dy,” 
Which was left complete by 

Henry W. LonGrELLow, 
And which will run through three num- 
bers of the magazine, beginning with Jan- 
uary. 
“The Ancestral Footstep,” 
Outlines of an exceedingly interesting Ro- 
mance, from the manuscript of 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


“Daisy Miller, a Comedy,” 
By Henry James, Jr. 
A dramatization, with important altera- 
tions, of his very popular story “Daisy 
Miller.” 
Stories, Essays, Sketches and Poems by 
Joun G. WHITTIER, 
WitiraM D. HoweEtts, 
CHARLES DupDLEY WARNER, 
Saran ORNE JEWETT, 
RicHARD GRANT WHITE, 
Rosgz Terry Cooke, 
Horace E. ScuppeEr, 
GeorceE P. Laturop, 
Harriet W. PREsTON, 


and many others of the best American 
writers. 





The ATLANTIC furnishes ite readers in the course 
of a year as much reading as is contained in Twenty 
Ordinary Volumes of 200 pages each. 


TERMS: 34.00 ox in advance, postage free; 35 
cents anumber. With superb life-size portrait of 
Longfellow, Bryart, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes or 
Emerson, $5.00; with two portraite,$6.00; with three, 
Sioc0d with four, $8.00; with five, $9.00; with all six, 


GB™ The numbers for November and December will 
be sent free to all new Subscribers for Tak ATLANTIC 
Sor 1883 who remit before December 1. 


Remittances should be made by Money-order, 
draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston. 





“THE LITERARY CALENDAR has 
been carried to its highest point iu the 
Emerson and Lougfellow Calendars for 
1883, published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
‘The illustrations and the decorations are 
alike admirable, and these beautiful objects 
in the home will be a source of elevated 
pleasure and monition through the year,” 
says the New York Christian Intelligencer. 
$1.00 each. Look at them in the Book- 
stores. 





Emerson at Home and Abroad 
By Moncure D. Conway. 


lvol. 12mo. $1.50, 
CONTENTS. 
A VIGIL. 
I. Mayflowerings. XTX. Sangreal 


Il. Forerunners. 

III. Three Fates. 

IV. A Boston Boy. 

V. Student and Teacher. 
VI. Approbation. 


xX. Building Taberna- 
cles. 
XXI. A six-Years’ Day 
Dream. 
XXII. Lessons for the 
VIL. Disapprobation. y 


Day. 
VIII. A Sea-Change. XXIII. Concordia. 
IX. A Legend of Good| XXIV. Nathaniel and So- 
Women. phia Hawthorne. 
X. The Wail of the Cen | XXV. Thoreau. 
tury. sav. ‘The Coming 
n ” 


XI. Culture. . 
XII. Eagle and Dove. XXVII. The Python. 
XXVIII. Emerson in Eng- 


XIII. Daily Breaa, 
land. 
XXIX. The Diadem of 


XIV. The Home. 
XV. Nature. 
ays. 
XXX. Lethe. 


XVI. Evolution. 

XVII. Sursum Corda. 

XVIII. The Shot Heard 
Round the World. 





Jewish and Christian History. 


3 vols., 12mo, with beautiful full-page illustrations. 
Cloth, $4.50; half caif, $9.00 Jewish history and 
Bible narrative are so interwoven that a consecu- 
tive idea of the historical chain of events is pre- 
sented ina way unattainable in the disconnect- 
ed Bibie stories. 


“The need of such a book has been felt by man 
and such will do well to examine this. They will 
find it has many and positive merits, and it may be- 
come to them a household gratification.”"—Congre- 
gationulist. 

“A book which will be widely welcomed by Sun- 
day school teachers, members of Bible classes, and 
Christian readers. . . . It will surprise most 
readers that the whole story can be told in such a 
simple, interesting way, and that it makes such a 
helpful and valuable work.”’— Christian at Work. 


Poems of the Household. 


By Marearet E. Sanester. 1 vol., 16mo, 260 


pages, $1.50. 

Anew collection of the choicest poems of this 
popular writer, portraying the delights of the home. 

“Sweet, pure, graceful work. . . . Her ms 
are truly household words, and many are familiar in 
the months of all.’"—N. Y. Mail and Express. 

“They sing the old but ever new lessons of love, 
faith and hope, and, the most precious and divine of 
them all, the inspiration of motherhood.’”"—N. Y, 
Home Journal, 


KATE SANBORN’S 


Sunshine Calendar. 


Cn backboard with rich chromo-lithographic design 
by J. W. Champney (“Champ.”’), $1.00. 


A Dainty Present. 
Pretty and Practical. 
Daily Use for a Year. 


Time marches with Poetry and Art, 
Making 1883 a year of Beauty, 
Where the Suns#inE CALENDAR is, 


“All anybody can want."—N. Y, Star. 

“Brilliant and hardsome.""—Boston Courier. 

“The leaflets diffuse their sunshine throughout the 
year.”—N, Y. Home Journal. 

“A perfect artistic gem . . . and will be an 
eepecial!y cherished companion in the lady’s room. 
The tablet has the effect of the finest Christmas 
Cards.’’—Boston Home Journal. 

“Every day in the year has its leaf, and every leaf 
its m, its prose wisdom, or its hints on the good 
and beautiful life, in the shape of selections from 
standard authors.”—N. Y. Herald. 
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SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE, 
The first of a seriesof monthly Suffrage 
Sociables will be given by the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, on 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 13, from 5.30 to 
9.30 Pp. M.,in the Meionaon Chapel, Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 
Supper will be served at6 P.M. There 
will be music, songs, short speeches, and 
conversation. The tickets will be limited 
to three hundred, at 50 cts. each. Ample 
space and accommodations will be pro- 
vided, Apply early for tickets, at the office 
of the Woman’s JOURNAL. 
The object of this entertainment is to 
make the suffragists of this State acquainted 
with each other. It is hoped therefore that 
every suffrage club will be represented. 
L. 8. 


A TRIP TO PENNSYLVANIA. 





The flitting.to Philadelphia is always a 
pleasant thing. In the first place, there is 
the comfortable ride by the New York and 
New England Railroad. You enter the 
cars at 7 o’clock P. M. and retire, as soon as 
you wish, to a good berth in the sleeping 
car, and without change find yourself at 
7.55 a4.M. in the handsome depot of the 
Pennsylvania railroad, at Philadelphia. 
Here, at this season, a great wood fire 
blazes in the ample fire-place, around which 
the tales of Walter Scott are illustrated in 
blue and white tiles. A well-kept res- 
taurant will give you an excellent breakfast 
at a reasonable price. 

With your inner man, or woman, (as the 
case may be) refreshed, you seek the street, 
where the face of every passer wears 
something of the placidity which the 
Quaker influence creates. The driver of 
the horse-car lifts your satchel, keeps it till 
you get your seat, and then, when you leave, 
takes it out and down the steps for you. 
Nowhere else but in Philadelphia have I 
ever seen this done. Arrived at your des- 
tination, you are sure to meet a welcome in 
the daintiest of homes, where intelligence 
and good will reign between all the in- 
mates, both in the parlor and the kitchen. 

Besides, these, are the forever to be hon- 
ored old abolitionists. The children and 
grandchildren of James and Lucretia Mott, 
wedid not see, nor Sarah Pugh, with her 
more than eighty years, though she is al- 
most always sure to be present at the suf- 
frage meeting, nor Robert Purvis. But 
Mary Grew, who stood with Garrison 
through all the anti slavery strife, was at 
her post as president of the Pennsylvania 
Woman Suffrage Association. Passmore 
Williamson, whoisa cripple for life for 
the slave’s sake, was there with his daugh- 

ter, as true to the good gospel of liberty in 
the case of women as in the case of the 
slaves. Sarah H. Peirce and her sisters, 
J. H. Wildman and Mrs. Wildman, Hulda 
Justice, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Burleigh, the son of Charles C. Bur- 
leigh, and his wife. Dr. Child and Mrs. 
Child, Miss Purvis, Mrs, Persons, so well 
known and loved in the office of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, Mr. Miller and Lelia 
Patridge, are some of the jewels that 
helped to make the precious setting of the 
late woman suffrage meeting. It was a 
pleasure to be in it, to feel the true strong 
spirit of men and women whose courage is 
not conquered by difficulties, or their pa- 
tience lost or worn out by the longest de- 
lay. 

The return was by daylight, with the 
pleasant companionship of Mrs. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell. We were whirlcd 
past the well-fenced and excellent Pennsy]l- 
vania farms, and the fields still green with 
grass and the greener crop of winter 
wheat, over the red soil of New Jersey to 
the unclean streets of New York city, 
which one always leaves with a sense of re- 
lief. By the Fall River boat you arrive in 
Boston in time to breakfast with your fam- 
ily, where, after all, you are sure to feel 
‘there is no place like home.” 

L. 8. 
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BACK NUMBER WANTED. 


Subscribers to the Woman’s JOURNAL 
who do not file their papers, or who are 
williug to spare the number of November 
4, will confer a favor if they will return it 
to this office. L. 6 





SUFFRAGE LEAGUES. 


It is apparent that the next step- towards 
woman suffrage must be presidential and 
municipal suffrage by statute. The ques- 
tion arises, how to secure for such a statute 
a majority of the state legislatures? We 
reply, by organizing ‘Suffrage Leagues” of 
men and women, who will agree not to 
work or vote for any state representative, 
or senator, or governor, who is not in favor 
of such a statute. 

Whenever, in any state, such a league 
numbers five per cent., or even three per 
cent. of the voters, we shall carry the legis- 
lature. For elections usually turn on less 
than that percentage. In Massachusetts, at 
the late election, 7000 voters turned the 
scale. Had they voted for Bishop instead 
of Butler, Bishop would have been elected. 
In New Hampshire the vote was much 
closer than this. For governor the vote 


stood— 
Hale (Rep)..--«-- occ cece 038,599 
Edgerly (Dem.)-+++.++ee++++ 36,879 
Scattering +++. ceeeseseseees 940 


Now Hale’s plurality being only 1520, 
761 Republicans voting for the Democrats, 
or 761 Democrats voting forthe Repub- 
licans would have turned the scale. Sup- 
pose only 1000 New Hampshire Repub- 
licans had been united in a suffrage league, 
they could have decided the election. 
Now there are 25,000 suffrage voters in 
New Hampshire. If only one inten of 
these were banded together to carry presi- 
dential and municipal woman suffrage, no 
legislature would dare refuse such legis- 
iation. 

This is the next step to take. As soon as 
the Legislature acts upon the question, if 
that action be adverse, gotothe people. 
Ask every voter to join this League. An- 
nounce the number of its members at the 
next State Convention of each party, and 
mark the result. H. B. B, 

> 
PAUPERS BUT NOT WOMEN. 

The Hampshire Co. Journal advocates 
with zeal the abolition of the poll tax qual- 
ification for suffrage, but preserves an om- 
inous silence in regard to that of sex. It 
says:— 

We expect that Gov. Butler will, in his 
inaugural address, propose such measures 
of reformation as will be conceded sensi- 
ble by all fair-minded citizens of the state. 
One of these we hope will be a change in 
the law relating to the poll-tax. The right 
of suffrage should be free and untrameled; 
it should not be considered a purchase, in 
any sense of the word, but the legal man- 
hood of its holder should be the sole quali- 
fication for its exercise. Let every man be 
taxed, and make the tax collectable the 
same as any other tax: call it a highway or 
school tax—what you will, only not make 
this an excuse for putting the inalienable 
right of suffrage on sale. Massachusetts is 
worse than politically barbaric in this mat- 
ter; but one or two states inthe Union fol- 
low her example, and it is certain that the 
fathers who founded the state never meant 
to restrain the right of suffrage by any such 
device as a poll-tax. 

‘The fathers who founded the state” did 
restrict suffrage both by a property quali- 
fication and by the payment of atax. But 
admitting that they were wrong in doing 
so, can the Hampshire Co. Journal giveany 
reason, either of principle or of expediency, 
in favor of enfranchising male citizens too 
shiftiess or too mean to pay a tax of two 
dollars a year, which is not in favor of en- 
franchising female citizens who pay taxes 
and obey the laws? If so, let us have the 
reason. 

We fear the editor has forgotten the lan- 
guage of the platform on which Gen. But- 
ler was elected. H. B. B, 
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THE OREGON AMENDMENT. 


The Legislature of 1880, by a vote of 21 
to 9 in the Senate, and 32 to 25 in the 
House, adopted a resolution for a constitu- 
tional amendment to secure the right of 
suffrage to the women of the State of 
Oregon. 
The Legislature of 1882, by a vote of 21 
to 7 in the Senate, and 47 to9 in the House, 
endorsed the resolution for the said amend- 
ment. 
The Legislature of 1882 also adopted, 
without opposition, a resolution Girecting 
that the said amendment be submitted to a 
popular vote, at the general election in June, 
1882. 
The New Northwest, that spirited and 
able champion of the equal rights of wo- 
men, is naturally jubilant, and proposes to 
give, next week, its reasons for not re- 
garding the want of success in Nebraska as 
any discouragement to success in Oregon. 
The following greetings from the press of 
that state appear this week: 

NATURAL EXULTATION. 
The New Northwest is jubilant over the 
adoption of the Woman Suffrage amend- 
ment by the Legislature. Its exultation is 
natural, for it is only just to say that the 
New Northwest has been almost the sole 
agency in working up the public sentiment 
which has brought this amendment to 
its present stage.—Daily Oregonian. 

A “JUBILEE.” 

The Woman Suffragists had a ‘‘jubilee” 
at Reed’s Opera House, in Salem, on the 





editor ‘‘mothered” the affair, and she has 
well earned her right to do so, the legisla- 
tive action being the result of her persistent 
labors in that behalf. —Dallus ltemizer. 


A SOLID CONVERSION. 


Hon. J. M. Siglin was one of the snpeak- 
ers at the womuan’s rights meeting held in 
Salem last Friday night. If the honorable 
gentleman was not misrepresented, he left 
here somewhat unfriendly to Mrs. Duni- 
way and her pet measure; but voting her 
way and addressing one of her meetings 
would indicate a solid conversion to the 
cause.—Coast Mail. 


RECEIVED A BOOST. 


The Woman Suffragists held a ratifica- 
tion meeting in Reed’s Opera House, Friday 
evening. It was well attended, and the 
amendment received quite a boost. [Speak- 
ers’ names are here given.] The stage was 
beautifully decorated with flags and flowers, 
presenting an inviling appearance. Music 
was furnished by the Capital Guard Band. 
Good order was maintained, and the best of 
feeling prevailed.—Roseburg Plaindealer. 


AWAITS THE FINAL STEP. 


The amendment to the constitution of 
Oregon, admitting women to equal politi- 
cal privileges now awaits the final step, an 
affirmative vote of the people, to become 
the law. The vote in the Legislature stood 
21 to 7 in the Senate, and 47 to9 in the 
House. We congratulate Sister Duniway 
on this achievement, for which she is fairly 
ee to the main credit. — Olympia Stand- 
ard. 

ONE-HALF WILL DECIDE FOR ALL. 


The Woman Suffrage amendment to the 
constitution of this state has passed both 
branches of the Legislature the second time, 
and will now be submitted to the people at 
the next election for their approval or re- 
jection. More accurately.speaking, it will 
be submitted to one-half the people: one- 
half of the adult population of the State 
will decide by their ballots whether the 
other half may vote.—Grant County News. 


TO BE COMMENDED. 


The action taken in the Legislature to 
submit a constitutional amendment allow- 
ing Woman Suffrage is to be commended. 
We do not commit ourselves to its suppurt, 
but believe that it is right to leave it toa 
popular vote. Let all the people havea 
voice in so important a measure. The 
ameudment prohibiting the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating liquors should be dealt 
w:th the same way. Let the people rule.— 
East Oregonian, 

REJOICING OVER SUCCESS. 


Mrs. Duniway is one of the happiest of 
women now, as her constitutional amend- 
ment has passed, and is to be brought be- 
fore the people. Last Friday night she 
gave a grand ratification meeting at Reed’s 
Opera House, and it was a complete suc- 
cess. Speeches were made by various sen- 
ators and ladies prominent in the movement. 
Senator Siglin delivered a very en‘ertaining 
address. Mrs. Duniway has labored very 
hard and long for her cause, and surmount- 
ed great obstacles, and we rejoice with her 
that her efforts are at last crowned with 
success. —Marshfleid Mail. 


EQUAL RIGHTS MEETING, 

A large assemblage gathered at Reed’s 
Opera House in Salem on Friday night of 
last week to ratify the adoption of the 
Woman Suffrage amendment to the con- 
stitution. Speeches were made by Mrs, A. 
J. Duniway, Col. C. A. Reed, Senator N. 
b. Humphrey, Senator Siglin, Mrs. Hender- 
shott, Major Magone, and W. 8. Duniway. 
junior editor of the New Northwest. This 
last is said to have been the most telling 
speech of the evening, Resolutions were 
adopted thanking the Legislature for their 
large majority in favor of the amendment.— 
Harrisburg Disseminator, 

THE SOCIAL TEMPERANCE UNION, 

The monthly dinner of the Social Tem. 
perance Union came off last Friday after- 
noon in Wesleyan Hall. The speeches 
were instructive and entertaining, but 
somewhat too long for such an occasion. 

Iu opening the after-dinner proceedings, 
Governor Long said that one of the com- 
pensations of being a presiding officer was 
that he could call upon others to speak, 
and was not obliged to speak himself, and 
he illustrated this by the following story: 
Governor Talbot met General Butler at a 
party, and as both were standing against 
the wall Governor Talbot undertook to say 
something in the way of pleasantry to Gen- 
eral Butler—which is not always safe busi- 
ness. [Loud and long-continued laughter 
and applause.] So he remarked to him, 
“General, you don’t dance.” ‘‘No,” says 
the general, ‘‘I make other people dance.” 
[Renewed laughter and applause. ] 

The governor, after this delicate retort to 
General Butler’s speeeh at North Easton,in- 
troduced, as the first speaker, Professor 
Chadbourne. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman followed. She 
admitted the evils of intemperance and the 
duty of example and moral suasion, but ob- 
jected to prohibition as an infringement of 
personal liberty. She was in favor of res- 
trictive legislation as far as law had a right 
to go. She would prohibit adulterations, 
the sale to minors, &c., but denied the 
moral right of government to forbid the 
manufacture and sale altogether. Miss 
Eastman made a clear and able statement, 
but it was evident that she did not carry 
her audience with her. Considering that 
she was speaking almost exclusively to 
ardent prohibitionists, it could hardly be 
expected that her view should be accepted. 
But all respected her for showing ‘‘the 








13th inst. over the passage of the suffrage 
resolution. The New Northwest's senior 





courage of her opinion.” H. B. B. 





ROUSSEAU REVISED. 


“All the education of women,” said 
Rousseau, ‘‘ought to be relative to men. 
To please them, to be useful to them, to 
make themselves loved by them, to bring 
them up when they are little, to care for 
them when they are grown up, to counsel 
and console them, to render their lives 
agreeable and pleasant—such have been 
the duties of women in all time.” 

Suppose we reverse the proposition of 
Rousseau and moralize as follows:— 

‘All the education of men ought to be 
relative to women. To please them, to be 
useful to them, to make themselves loved 
by them, to bring them up when little girls, 
to care for them when they are grown up 
women, to counsel and console them, to 
render their lives agreeable and pleasant— 
such have been the duties of men in all 
time.” 

Both statements are true and both are 
needed. But neither one is quite complete 
without the other. H, B. B. 
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A VASSAR INCIDENT, 





A little party of Vassar students from 
Massachusetts planned tosing ‘‘America” 
when they should receive the election re- 
turns of Nov. 7th. 

The full report reached them on Wednes: 
day, when they met and sang 

“God moves in a mysterious way,” 


Why should Vassar girls or any girls 
sing ‘‘Sweet Land of Liberty” in a country 
where all women are governed without 
their consent? I never sing ‘*America.” 

Ep, W. J. 





+ al 
VOTES IN NEBRASKA. 


The following are the votes of four 
counties of Nebraska on the Amendment: 


LANCASTER COUNTY. 


Precinct, For, Against, 
Wade ccccccssscsesese § 104 
Capital.....-+- coccesee 260 881 
Centerville.....+.++. oe 15 88 
Denton.....+se-+ cose 6 23 
Elk ..... PPTTTTTTTTTT eT 40 52 
Grant TTT TTT TT TT 51 22 
Highland........++++- 12 59 
Lancaster .cccccccccce 100 27 
CAMEIR e620 6000.00000 « 224 409 
Little Salt......... coe «66 51 
Middle Creeek......- - 29 67 
Midland ccccce coe cece 175 461 
Mill..... $90seeeuseeee 28 42 
WeMANGs 606 ceeee csee 40 175 
North Bluff.......... 22 29 
Cakloves ccccce ccccces & 51 
Olive Brench......-+- 6 91 
PADAMAs oe, eeee.ssees 85 53 
Rock Creek..--. acsoce OO 44 
BiltiNOe cccccccccccece 53 116 
South Pass.........-. 39 124 
Stevens Creek....-.-- - 84 32 
Stockton ....0....ceee 13 65 
Waverly..---.- eseeete - 44 70 
West Oak......--- coe BF 22 
Yankee Hill.......--- 88 39 

Total . ccccccccccccccl S71 2697— 1226 


The following precincts gave a majority 
for the Amendment: 

Depvton, 3; Grant, 29; Lancaster, 73; 
Stevens Creek, 2; West Oak, 15; Yankee 
Hiil, 49. Lancaster is the banner precinct. 


THAYER COUNTY, 


For, Against. 
Hebron....+-++. a 110 
Rose Creek......++++- 33 14 
Chester..cce cove cece 50 62 
CE 6x64. 600066 6000s 24 53 
Alexandria..... scoccee @& 58 
Carleton, ...-.++++. coe 87 55 
Belvidere ....... coooce 100 60 
KloWSs occcccce.cccce - s 63 
Spring Creek........ . § 81 
Habbell cccccccsseccee 51 57 
Davenport «..+ee-+++2 22 44 
Total ccccvececcocece B10 657— 147 


HOWARD COUNTY. 
For, Against. 


Ob. Paths ccccesccceces 103 

Dannebrog. .--+++-+-- 8 147 
iRces 6oe oeneenes e ® 74 

War>saw..cecccccecece 9 60 

Cotesfleld ...+ cccceees 18 55 

Nn k66 04 0ece00 08 1 42 

Spring Creek.....-..- 9 18 

Gage Valley........+- 2 25 

St. Libory....seeeeeee 1 49 
Total.-o-....ee.e0- - 170 573— 403 


HALL COUNTY. 

The suffrage amendment was defeated in 
Hall county by just 700 majority, the vote 
standing 489 for to 1,189 against, quite a 
number not voting on the question at all. 
Doniphan gave 100 for to 32 against. 
South Loup and Cameron each gave small 
majorities, and Grand Island gave some- 
thing over 200 votes for the amendment. 


We give the votes of four counties 
above. They are significant. Thayer 
county is largely American and the votes 
are almost equally divided, the anti-suffrage 
majorities being in the precincts where 
foreigners prevail. In Lancaster county 
the population is mixed, and the votes are 
in proportion. Howard county is mostly 
foreign, except in St. Paul. Accordingly 
St. Paul gives the suffrage amendment a 
handsome majority, while the foreign pre- 
cincts are almost a unit againstus. Hall 
county is very largely foreign. These 
figures indicate that a majority of Ameri- 
cans voted for the Amendment. 4H. B, B, 





DEFEATED BY THE TICKET. 

To show how the party machinery was 
used against woman suffrage in Nebraska, 
we print the form sent as a sample into 
every county, of 

THE REPUBLICAN TICKET. 


As PREPARED AND APPROVED BY THB 
STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE FOR 
PRINTING BALLOTS. 


State. 
For Governor— 
JAMES W. DAWES, of Saline Co. 
For Lieut. Governor— 
ALFRED W. AGEE, of Hamilton Co, 
For Secretary of State— 
EDWARD P. ROGGEN, of Lancas- 
ter Co. 
For Treasurer— 
LORAN CLARK, of Boone Co. 
For Auditor— 
JOHN WALLICGHS, of Hall Co. 
For Attorney General— 
ISAAC PARSONS, Jr.; of Dakota 
C 


For Superintendent of Public Instruction— 
WM. W. W. JONES, of Lancaster Co. 
For Com. of Public Lands and Buildings— 
ALBERT G. KENDALL, of Howard 
Co. 
For Regent of University (to fill vacancy — 
CHAS. H. GERE, of Lancaster Co. 


Constitutional Amendment. 
W seeeney proposed amendment to the con- 
stitution relating to rights of suffrage,” 


Congressional, 


For Representative, 1st Cong. Dist— 
ARCHIBALD J. WEAVER. 

For Representative, 2d Cong. Dist— 
JAMES BAIRD. 

For Representative, 3d Cong. Dist— 
EDWARD K. VALENTINE, 


Judicial. 
For Dist, Attorney, 1st Jud. Dist— 
WM. H. Morris, 
For Dist. Attorney, 2nd Jud. Dist— 
JESSE B. STRODE. 
For Dist. Attorney, 3d Jud, Dist— 
NATHAN J. BURNHAM. 
For Dist. Attorney, 4th Jud. Dist-— 
THOMAS DARNALL. 

For Dist Attorney, 5th Jud. Dist— 
WM. 8. MORLAN. 

For Dist Attornep, 6th Jud. Dist— 
WILBUR F. BRYANT. 

To vote on Constitutioual Amendment, if 
in affirmative, write ‘‘For”’ in space before 
the word ‘‘proposed.” If in negative write 
‘“‘Against.” 

Republican papers in State will please 
copy the foregoing, and insert only that 
portion of the Congressional and Judicial 
ticket that will be voted on in their respec- 


tive counties. 

G. W. E. DORSEY, 

Ch’m Republican State Central Com, 
To comprehend the ‘‘true inwardness” of 
this, it must be remembered that every 
vote not filled in ‘‘For” was counted 
against us. Thus every one who voted the 
ticket officially recommended, without 
alteration, was counted in the negative. 
Yet G. W. E. Dorsey, the Chairman of the 
Rep. Com., is himself a pronounced suf- 
fragist. He was overruled by a majority 
of his committee, but had not the manliness 

to resign. H. B. B. 
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Pennsylvania Annual 
Meeting. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20, 1882. 

EpiTors JoURNAL:—The thirteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Pennsylvania Woman 
Suffrage Association was held in this city 
on Wednesday the 15th inst., in the Spring- 
Garden Unitarian church. 

Were I to compare this meeting with 
similar ones of former years, with the view 
of giving an opinion concerning its relative 
merits, I should not hesitate tosay that it 
was equal to the best among them. In the 
quality and variety of the speaking it was 
all that could reasonably be desired. The 
attendarce was larger than usual, especially 
at the afternoon session. This may be 
safely regarded as an index of the growth 
of interest in the subject of impartial suf- 
frage. The reporters did not indulge as 
cheerfully in the genial pastime of ascer- 
taining the numberof persons who were 
present as on some other occasions. Per- 
haps they will conclude to abandon this 
branch of their business, and devote them- 
selves more seriously to their important 
work. In this meeting we can discover 
the proof that less advertising is required 
than formerly, and this is an excellent sign. 
It may also be worthy of mention that the 
women inthe audience far outnumbered 
the men, both in the afternoon and evening. 
Some consolation may be derived from 
this fact by those patient philosophers who 
are wailing with folded arms for the wo- 
men to overcome their supposed indif- 
ference, and to show a vital interest in the 
question that so nearly concerns them. 

The meeting was called to order by Mary 
Grew, the president of the Association, 
who made a brief opening address. Annie 
Shoemaker, the secretary, was at her post 
of duty, and read the proceedings of the 
last annual meeting, which washeld at 
Media, Delaware county. Letters were 
read which had been received from the 
following friends of suffrage for women, 
who regretted their inability to attend the 
meeting:—Rev. Joseph May, Mrs. E. D. 
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Gillesple, Mrs. Amelia 8. Quinton, Hannah 
Whitall Smith, Hon. John M. Broomall, 
and Rev. H. L. Wayland. 

From Mr. Broomali’s note I extract the 
following: “You have my most earnest 
sympathy in your efforts, andI am willing 
to aid you as far as an exceedingly busy 
life will let me. Success is certain, but it 
may not bein our time; and yet we have 
daily «vidence that ‘the world moves.’ ” 

Mr. Wayland said, ‘‘I confess that up to 
this timeI have not heard any adequate 
argument against the enjoyiment of the 
right to the ballot by women. Aud surely 
on many pvints apart from the suffrage 
there is no room for doubt in any candid 
and just mind. itis beyond dispute that 
woman should have equality of rights with 
men in the contro! of her earnings and her 
property; in the opportunity of education, 
and in admission to and preparation for any 
calling to which she may aspire. I cannot 
doubt that, in the future, people will look 
back on the opposition to women’s studying 
and practicing medicine asa mark of bar- 
barism, I rejoice tiiat women are proving 
what they can do by doingit. Thisis the 
one unanswerable argument. And if men 
are sufferers from the superior skill and 
capacity of women, then I only hope that 
they will give usa fairer chance than we 
have given them.” 


The usual committees were appointed, 
and subsequently that on nominations made 
the following report, which was adopted: 


For President, Mary Grew. 

Vice-Presidents, John K. Wildman, El- 
len M. Child, and Passmore Williamson. 

Recording Secretary, Annie Shoemaker. 
, Corresponding Secretary, Florence Kel- 
ey. 
Treasurer, Annie Heacock. 

Executive Committee, Mary 8. Hillborn, 
Mary 'l’. Ivins, Huldah Justice, Charlotte 
L. Peirce, Mariha B. Earle, Sarah H. 
Peirce, Florence A. Burleigh, and Sarah P. 
Miller; and for Delaware county, Caroline 
L. Broomall; Chester county, Deborah 
Pennock; Lancaster, Howard W. Gilbert; 
Alleghany, Matilda Hindman; Pike, Julia 
A. Westbrook; Bucks, Joshua Peirce. 


Leslie Miller, chairman of the business 
committee, presented and read the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


Resolved, That the obliteration of party 
lines in the recent elections makes the 
present a peculiarly favorable time for re- 
asserting the principles advocated by those 
who demand the suffrage for women, for 
precisely the same reasons as those for 
which it bas already been granted to men. 
The political events of the last few days 
have enforced, as it has not been enforced 
in recent years, the lesson that no party, 
however brilliant its past record, can hope 
to command the confidence of the people if 
it neglects living issues, and fails to respond 
to the demands of progressive thought. 

Resolved, That woman suffrage is such an 
issue; and that the same arguments that 
have been successfully employed in remov- 
ing the political disabilities of men, apply 
with equal force to the case of women. 

Resolved, That as the right to vote is so 
often disregarded by men, or is exercised 
only in the interest of cupidity, it becomes 
the duty of men to accord to women, and 
of women to demand, the right to exercise 
the neglected function—the most powerful 
means which a free community knows for 
the reform of abuses, and the purification 
of the State. 

Resolved, That the welfare of women, 
and success in the ordinary occupations of 
life, such as the just compensation for their 
services, their admission to the privileges 
of the higher education, and the enlarged 
opportunities which such an admission im- 
plies, are closely associated with the dignity 
and responsibility of citizenship, and we 
believe that in demanding that these last 
be borne by women as well as by men, we 
take the most direct and reasonable way of 
opening to them college doors, and of as- 
suring them recognition in whatever pro- 
fessions they may choose to adopt. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Associa- 
tion are due to Mr. Frederick Fratey for 
his recent efforts to secure for women ad- 
mission to the University of Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, that in refusing to open its 
doors to women in the face of a demand 
by the press and pecple of Philadelphia, 
expressed with a unanimity which very 
few questions of public policy or private 
right can command, the University has 
caused sincere regret to its friends, and has 
neglected an opportunity for noble service 
in the cause for which it was established. 

Resolved, That we have abundant cause 
for encouragement in the progress of our 
movement during the last few years, as 
manifested through the press, the pulpit, 
andin our National and State Legislatures; 
and especially in the action of the Legisla- 
ture of Oregon in passing, by a two thirds 
vote of the Senate and a five-sixths vote of 
the House, a bill to submit to the voters of 
that State an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion granting full suffrage to women. 

The resolutions elicited a pleasing ex- 
pression of opinion from a number of 
speakers throughout the audience. Each 
of them gave evidence of that spirit of en- 
thusiasm which naturally arises from a 
uniform feeling of encouragement, and 
Many were the remarks that indicated the 
rapid progress of woman towards the hour 
of hertriumph. The variety of happy com- 
ment was interspersed with cheerful words 
of hope. One or another spoke with grat- 
ification of what has been accomplished; of 
the change that has been wrought upon the 
face of the world for every woman who is 
born in it; of the startling growth of public 
sentiment as evinced by the public speech 
of men high in authority, whose words 
could not have been uttered a few years 





ago; of the advances that have been made 
in enlarging the facilities for the higher 
education of women, of the earnestness 
that is allie? to the demand for the ballot, 
which manifests itself in all directions; of 
the power of the ballot as a key to unlock 
hundreds of closed doors; of the advan- 
tages and opportunities that have been 
gained by persistent appeal and constant 
endeavor, and of those that are yet to fol- 
low in unbroken series as woman moves on- 
ward and upward in the pursuit of perfect 
equality. 

Those who participated in this pleasant 
feature of the afternoon session were Lucy 
Stone, Antoinette Brown Blackwell, Fanny 
B. Ames, Mary Grew, Martha B. Earle, 
and Caroline M. Dodson, M. D. 

The speakers in the evening were An- 
toinette Brown Blackwell, Judge William 
N, Ashman of this city, Lélia Patridge, 
Lucy Stone and Mary Grew, With one 
exception these names até ali fa.niliar to 
the readers of the Woman's JOURNAL. 
Judge Ashman is a new ally, and a valua- 
ble accession to those who contend for 
civil and political justice for women. He 
has never before appeared on a woman’s 
suffrage platform, and I am not aware that 
he has previously avowed his friendliness 
to woman’s enfranchisement ina public way. 
His address was well received and thorough- 
ly appreciated. I shall not attempt to give 
even its leading points, but will content 
myself with the remark that it was an em- 
phatic and unqualified endorsement of 
woman’s claim to the ballot. As an evi- 
dence of the stern feeling that animated 
the address, I will state that the Judge felt 
inclined to apologize for advocating 
this question, just as he would if called 
upon to advocate ‘‘honesty.” 

The other speakers are well known to 
the readers of the JourRNAL. 1 can do but 
little more than mention their nar.es and 
say that they all spoke well, and coniribut- 
ed each in her own way to the success and 
value of the meeting. Mrs. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell spoke zealously and with 
unaffected eloquence. Sie made a good 
impression on the minds of her hearers. 
It is cheering to witness her implicit 
faith in the triumph of the movement 
that has so long enlisted her energies. She 
fully appreciates the important gains that 
have been made; and as one fol!ows anoth- 
er, as prejudice yields to reason, and as ob- 
stacles and objections disappear before the 
power of argument, she has increased con- 
fidence that there will be no cessation of 
progress until woman has planted her feet 
on the ground of complete equality. 

Mrs. Stone gave an interesting account 
of her recent experience in Nebraska. But 
she did not limit herself to this, orto any 
particular phase of the question that is so 
closely identified with her life. She pre- 
seated one thing after another in her win- 
ning way, enforced her familiar theme by 
argument and illustration, and proved her 
capability of scanning the entire horizon 
of the woman suffrage movement. 

Miss Patridge was no less humorous, 
witty and vivacious than usual. She has 
the happy faculty of pvinting her argu- 
ments by pithy anecdotes, which she sum- 
mors into her service with wonderful tact. 
Masculine blunderers are good subjects for 
the display of her skill, whether they be 
the blunderers in argument, or the more 
ignorant ones at the poils. As types repre- 
senting alarge class of voters,she mentioned 
the Connecticut man who voted his butter 
bill, and the one in Michigan who declined 
to vote for the suffrage amendment be- 
cause ‘‘women do not know enough,” al- 
though he could not read the words on his 
ballot. 

Miss Grew spoke with her usual fervor, 
hopefulness and reverent earnestness. Her 
words were wise and fitting, and they indi- 
cated her deep interest in the work to 
which she is devoted with untiring zeal, 
and which aims at the removal of those 
disabilities which affect the welfare of wo- 
men, and prevent them from enjoying 
many of the precious opportunities of life. 

The meeting closed with the singing of 
the Doxology. There was ample room for 
congratulation over its success. J. K. W. 

oe 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Now let the suffragists of Kansas demand 
of the Legislature a statute establishing 
Presidential and Municipal Suffrage. 

An “indignation meeting,” held by Miss 
Anthony and her friends at Omaha, Nov. 9, 
had a most unfortunate ending for the suf- 
fragecause. Particulars next week. 


Our thanks are dueto friends who have 
kindly returnel the Woman’s JourNAL of 
the 4thinst. But we are still in need of 
more. By some unexplained reason our 
issue of that date was not large enough. 


The Needham Woman Suffrage Club 
seem to have had one of their best meetings 
last week, Their topic was George Eliot. 
The discussion that followed was animated 
and interesting. The meeting ended with 
music by Mrs. Washburn. 

The prospect of the election of George A. 
Marden of Lowell to the speakership of the 
house of representatives is certainly most 
encouraging. No candidate better fitted 
for the pcsition will come before that body. 











Mrs. Emily J Fifield has been nominat- 
by the Boston Democrats for School Com- 
mittee, with praiseworthy unanimity. She 
led all others in the choice; being proposed 
by seven wards, viz: 4, 10, 11,18, 19,24 and 
25. Mrs, Fifield has excellent qualifica- 
tions. Her nomination is an evidence of 
liberality which will greatly strengthen 
their ticket. 

The defeat of Governor St. John of Kan- 
sas is one of the unfortunate incidents of 
the late elections. It was effected by a 
rally of the anti-probibition and anti-wo- 
man suffrage Republicans against him. 
They area miuority of the Republicans of 
the state, but, when added to the Democrats 
and Greenbackers, they formed a majority 
coalition, The result was the election of 
the Republican state ticket, except for gov- 
ernor, 


SUFFRAGE CLUB IN NATICK. 


Eprrork JouRNAL; A few friends of wo- 
man suffrage in our town, have caught the 
spiritof the times, and with aview to 
greater strength and better work, have 
formed a Suffrage Club. Of course our 
Club is small as yet, but our courage is 
great. It has just got into working order, 
and promises well. 

Yours for the Cause, 
M. B- Treretts, Sec. 

Natick, Nov. 20, 1882. 
> 
IN MEMORIAM 
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Mrs. Susan H. Place, died in Cambridge- 
port, Mass., on Tuesday, Sept. 12. She was a 
highly gifted and intellectual woman, kind- 
hearted and sympathetic, and spent a large 
portion of her life in teaching, in Maine, 
Massachusetts,and California. The funeral 
services were held at the residence of Brad- 
dock W. Chandler, in Winthrop, Mass. on 
the 15th inst. conducted by the Rev. William 
B. French, of Turner. 
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Of all kinds made into the latest styles at short 
notice. (A practical Milliner always in attendance.) 
At the eee: % 4 Washing on Street, 


P, R. H. WHITE & CO., 
R. C, STINSON, 











REDUCED PRICES! 








IN THE WoRLD. 
. Selected grain, all hulls, cockle, 
Derital and impuritiesremoved. Steam 
cooked and desiccated. Pat- 
ented. Prepared, as wanted, for 
Breakfast the table, inten minutes Sav- 
ing money. Saving fuel. Sav- 
ing time. Saving waste. Sav- 
(i al ing health. Easy to’ digest, be- 
ert 5. ing thoroughly cooked. 
A.B.C. WHITE OATS. A.B.C. WHITE WHEAT. 
A. B.C. BARLEY FOOD. A. B.C. MAIZE. 
Cereal Milk for Infants. Cereal Cream for ~~ re 
For sale everywhere. Ask for A. B. C. Brand. 
HE CEREALS MFE'G Co., 
Office 83 Murray St., N. ¥. 
At Wholes:le, H. KR. TUCKER & CO., 
56 Chatham St., Boston, 
* 
Stylographic Pens. 
Livermore 66 exesse 
Cross Pem Co. “8 — — aaeeeeeeceesee 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium ...... ..... 4.00 
All the above styles are the short plain. If long 
and gold-mounted, price is higher, Sent post-paid. 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston 
Pamphlet and Magazine Binders. 
N. E. SCHOOL FUR. CO., 
27-32 Franklin street. 





A Dividend 
PAYING INVESTMENT! 
THE NEW ENGLAND 


Syudicate & Development Co. 


Offers a Limited Amount of its 


PREFERRED TREASURY STUCK, PAR VALUE 
$10, AT $150 PER SHARE. 

THE PRICE WILL CONTINUE TO ADVANCE 
AT FREQUENT INTERVALS until its par is 
reached. ‘I'‘nis Stock will be sold NO FASTER than 
the development of the Company’s business may 
require, and in NO LARGER AMOUNTS than will 
bear FAIR AND HONEST DIVIDENDS. 


One Dollar per Share 


Is Guaranteed and Secured, to be 


PAID IN DIVIDENDS 


WITHIN THREE YEARS. 
It is full paid and can never be assessed. 


A Dividend of Ten Cents per Share will 
be paid Jan. 25, 1883. 


Secure this Stock before the next Advance 
in Price, Jan. 15, 1883, to $2.00 per share. 


Correspondence as to all classes of investments 
promptiy answered without charge. 


GovERNMENT Bonps Bovueut AND SOLD. 
Railroad and other Corporation Securities 
Negotiated. 

For Prospectus with fall particulars, apply to 
HIRAM BLAISDELL, Financial Agent, 
48 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
("ALWAYS MENTION [HIS PAPER. 
Pocket Knives, 


SCISSOR Erasers, etc. 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced 
cutiers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store 
349 Washington Street. 


a week in your own town. Terms and 5$ 
$6 outfit free. Address H. Hattetr & Uo 
Po » Maine, 
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CARPETS. 
JOHN & JAMES DOBSON 


Have placed in their Retail Department a Special Line of 
Carpets at the following prices: 





a Velvets - » 2 
5-= 


Body Brussels 


English Sheet Gil . 
Lignum and Linoleum ° 


Turkish, Persian & Oriental Rugs, Mats, Etc. Smyrna Rugs and Mats. 





$2.00 
4 50 
1.50 
1.25 


1,00 
75c. 
» 50 to 75c. 
1.00 
1.00 


Tapestries ° - 65 and 75c. 
3-Plys s 7 8 o < 
Ex. Superfines 2 . 


John & James Dobson 


525 & 527 Washington St. 
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SPECIALTIES. 


No. 
No’ 3 
No. 4. 
No. 5 


2. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


6. 


- 
8. 


Old South Clothing House 


Gentlemen's Fine Grade Overcoats 





POPULAR PRICES. 


No. 1. Rugbys, Fine Grade, 


Blue, Brownand Mixed Diagonals, 


Blue Ribbed and Olive Diagonals, 


Pure Vienna Wool, Serge Facings and Braided Edges. 


. Oxford Mixed Meltons, 


Raw Edges, Double Stitch, Lap Seams. 


London Smoke Velours, 


Australian Wool, very fine. 


Plain and Reversible Back. 


New Weave, Blue, Brown and Black. 


Stone Drab Raritans, 


An Elegant Shade and Beautiful Texture. 


Superfine Elysian, 


Lined Throughout with Heavy Satin. 





$20 
20 
22 


24 


. Green, Brown and Gray Mixed 
Elysians, 


Double Diagonals and Baskets, 


25 
25 
28 
30 


All above garments are cut in the very latest styles, are tastefally trimmed and elegantly made, and will 
stand the closest inepection of the most critical observer, 


Old South Ciothing House, 
. 315 & 317 Washington Street, opposite Old South Church. 


- » » « Manager. 





ihanksgiving 


Special Invoice. 


CEORCE R. BRINE, 


Giving all the Church Days and a Bible Quotation 
> 


Postage free. 


Cards! 


oF 


CHRISTMAS CARDS! 


Select styles from all the leading makers, Pricesfrom 3 cts. upwards, 
Episcopalian. Calendar, 


foreach day. Sent to any address on receipt of 30cents, 


Xmas Cards! 


Bargains at 10 cents each. 












en bbddal? 
7 x 


Patented February 24, 
1880. 


[Mention this paper.) 


Price 
give waist measure outside of dress. 





NATHANIEL WALKER APPLETON, 


NOVELTIES, No. 7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 





DOCTOR GRAY’S 
Back-Supporting Shoulder-Brace. 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.’ The truth of this old adage ts 


forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman disfigured by a crooked 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that pereon had only 
had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 


For the purpose of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 


SHOU LDER-BRACE has been devised, and eo eff-ctual is it in accomplish- 
ing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, and 
it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who| have seen 
and examined it. 


Attention is called to the general constraction, by which a pase strengthen. 
ing support is given to the back, at the same time drawing thes 

to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. Alli ten 
dency to roand shoulders is thus avoided, and thisto the young, at the period when 
Sones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important item, 


oulders back so as 


Provision is made for attaching sklrts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving 


the hips entirely from the drag of both. 
$1.50. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. In ordering, 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


GEO, FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 











Mrs. L. H. PUTNAM, 
ART PARLOR, 


22 Winter St., Boston. 


NEW AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Instruction in Kensington, Arasene, Mosaic Work 
and Plush Stitch. An Hour lesson, 75 cents. 








5 Pemberton 
Room 30. 


Lelia Josephine Robinson, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


Admitted to the Bar, June 1§82. 


Square, 
BOSTON. 





—<2 
NEW STYLES 


WAIST. 


(A perfect substi- 
tute for corsets). 


to 
("Send for Illustrated Catalogue free, 
MISS C. BATES, 129 Tremont é¢t., Boston, Mass, 








Stylographic Pens, 
N. E. SCHOOL FUR. CO., 
; 27-33 Franklin street, 





Folio & Dictionar 
N. E. SCHOOL FU 
27-33 Franklin street. 


Stands. 


. CO., 
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A THANKSGIVING. 


BY LUCY LaRcoM, 

For the wealth of pathless forests, 
Whereon no axe may fall; 

For the winds that haunt the branches, 
The young bird's timid call; 

For the red leaves dropped like rabies 
Upon the dark-green + 0d; 

For the waving of the forester, 
I thank Thee, O my God! 


For the sound of waters gushing 
In bubbling beads of light; 

For the ficets of snow-white Hlies 
firm anchored out of sight; 

For the rveds among the eddies, 
The crystal on the clod; 

For the flowing of the rivers, 
I thank Thee, UV my God! 


For the rosebud’s break of beauty 
Along the toiler’s way; 
For the violet’s eye that opens 
To bless the new-bora day; 
For the bare twigs that in summer 
Bloom like the prophet’s rod; 
For the blossoming of flowers, 
I thank thee, O my God! 


For the lifting up of mountains 
In brightness and in dread; 

For the peaks where snow and sunshine 
Alone have dared to tread: 

For the dark of silent gorges, 
Whence mighty cedars nod; 

For the majesty of mountains, 

I thank thee, O my God! 


For the splendor of the sunsets, 
Vast mirrored on the eea; 
For the gold-fringed clouds that curtain 
Heaven's inner mystery; 
For the molten bars of twilight, 
Where Thvuught leans, glad, yet awed; 
For the glory of the sunsets, 
I thank thee, O my Goa! 


For the earth and all its beauty, 
The sky and all its light; 

For the dim and soothing shadows 
That rest the dazzled sight; 

For unfading fields and prairies 
Where sense in vain has trod; 

* For the worla’s exhaustless beauty, 

I thank Thee, O my God! 


For an eye of inward seeing, 
A soul to know and love; 

For these common aspirations 
That our high heirship prove; 

For the hearts that bless each other 

* Beneath Thy smile, Thy rod; 

For the amaranth saved from Eden, 

I thank thee, O my God! 


For the hidden scroll o’erwritten 
With one dear Name adored; 

For the Heavenly in the Human, 
The Spirit in the Word; 

For the tokens of Thy presence 
Within, above, abroad; 

Por Thine own great gift of being, 

I thank Thee, O my God! 
oe 


A Queer Thanksgiving, 





**It’s the loneliest old place in Rome, this 
Palazzo Comparini,” said Thorn, an Amer- 
ican painter, to Giuseppe, the porter. Gi- 
useppe always lounged at the door that led 
from the court-yard into a darkness and a 
dampness supposed to be his apartment. 
Giuseppe was white-haired and bent, and 
after the fashion of the Italian lower orders, 
felt almost past work at fifty, but certainly 
not past the pleasures of conversation. 

“Certo, signore, the palace is lonely 
enough nowadays, but the Comparinis used 
to be rich, and kept up a great state. No 
grass in the court then, nv mold on those 
marble steps, no silence, no foreign painters 
on the top floor (without offense to you, 
signore.) Then the young count—ah, well, 
he was a rare one”—here the old porter fell 


to laughing—‘‘and a gay one, and a careless. 


one. He went to Paris, and whew! away 
went the money. The villa was sold, the 
property on the Corso was sold, the palace 
at Naples was sold, and back came the 
count, as merry as ever, and got married, 
Married a young wife, and then away went 
her fortune. Paris again; horses, gambling, 
betting, and worse. Five years ago he died 
—died merry, too. A pleasant man was the 
count.” 

‘Very pleasant man,” said Thorn, grim- 
ly. ‘‘Then he squandered everything!” 

“Except this palace; and that would have 
gone if he had lived.” 

‘‘How about his wife?” 

“Well, her father gave her something 
more, and then here’s the palace yet. Wait, 
signore.” 

Giuseppe shuffled off toward a young 
lady who had just entered, and who beck- 
oned him from the staircase. She wasa 
little person, with a low brow and wonder- 
ful liquid Southern eyes,and a row of small 
teeth like, as Thorn mentally remarked, 
sweet corn. She had a dimple in one cheek 
only. You couldn’t ask a mate in the other 
cheek, for such a dimple couldn’t possibly 
be repeated. She had a small straight nose 
and a full mouth; she was brown, and she 
was quick, yet languid. She talked with 
Giuseppe in lively fashion, yet leaned 
against a pedestal, like a weary nymph in 
apicture. All this Thorn noted. Then he 
caught Giuseppe’s name as she pronounced 
it with that gentle separation of the sylla- 
bles, as if for lingering more tenderly on 
each. 

‘“‘What a lovely name the old wretch 
has!” he thought. As the little lady tripped 
lightly up the stairs he was very glad to ask 
the old wretch, and right eagerly too, ‘‘Who 
is the signorina?” 

“The Countess Vittoria Comparini.” 

“Does she live here?” 

“Of course. On the second floor.” 

‘Does she—does anybody—does she have 


many visitors?” stammered Thorn, adding, 
to himself, ‘‘Confound this foreign tongue! 
it won’t let a fellow say what he means.” 

Giuseppe caught the meaning pretty sure- 
ly, for be answered: ‘Certainly, signore, 
the countess sees her own friends.” 

“You mean the foreigners—that is, the 
Romans.” 

“I mean the Romans, not the foreigners. 
Ladies like herself, and gentlemen like the 
count, her late husband.” 

“Like te fellow that spent her dowry.” 

“I mean gentiemen—people who don’t 
work as Ido, or as— 

‘Ha! ha! as I do!” laughed Thorn. 

‘““Well—yes, signore,” said Giuseppe, with 
polite hesitation. 

‘‘Here’s a genuine old world creature,” 
thought Mr. Thorn, not a little amused, 
‘untouched by republicanism, communism 
or nihilism. Pray that the mistress ismore 
modern, and so, accessible.” 

A vain prayer it seemed, for in payment 
of a month of cold sentinel duty on the mar- 
ble stairs, often an hour at a time, Mr. 
Thorn had met the Countess Comparini but 
twice. Once she passed him with a slight 
bow and downeast eyes as he politely lifted 
his hat; and one morning she Jooked up 
with a ‘‘Grazie, signore,” as he restored the 
prayer-book that she had let fall on return. 
ing from early mass. This wasn’t the 
American way of gettingson with a lovely 
woman, so Thorn applied to an Italian fel- 
low ut the banker’s who talked English. 

‘‘Posseeble to know the Countess Com- 
parini, my dear fellow? No. The countess 
is of an old house. She likes not the for- 
eigners. Imposseble, my dear boy.” 

‘Is it?” said Thorn, and shut his teeth in 
good New England fashion. ‘We'll see.” 

Then he lounged about town for days, 
making acquaintances among the nobility. 
Counts and marquises in plenty he came to 
know, for Thorn was only pleasing a Bohe- 
mian fancy by lodging in an old palace, 
and could afford to stand dinners for even 
the hungriest nobles in Italy. But no luck. 
Invariably he found the Countess Compar- 

ini unapproachable, frequenting a small cir- 
cle, but not inclined to foreign society. 
Sometimes he saw her piauant little face on 
the Pincian, as she drove alone in an open 
carriage, and then he went home and laid 
the maddest schemes. He even knocked 
some mortar out of the solid wall in his 
apartment, and told Giuseppe that he re- 
quired,as a tenant, to see the countess about 
some repairs, 

“The signore will go to the agent on the 
Corso,” said Giuseppe. 

At last Thorn became horribly jealous of 
this old porter, who was sure of a smile and 
a pleasant word, or perhaps a little confiden- 
tial talk, as the countess would come in 
from her drive. Gloomily pondering Giu- 
seppe’s good fortune, an idea struck the 
American. The countess was out. Giu- 
seppe was something of a connoisseur in 
wines. Now Thorn bad a certain flask con- 
taining a certain liquid that might easily be 
called American wine. Giuseppe, without 
much persuasion, swallowed a good pint of 
whiskey straight, and swore it was better 
than Montepulciano. Soon he lay senseless 
in the court yard, and then Thorn coolly 
sauntered into the street waiting for the 
countess’s carriage. Before long it came, 
and he lounged discreetly in the porte co- 
chére, 

‘‘Giuseppe!” called the countess, in that 
cooing way that always set Thorne wishing 
to be an old serving-man. Then seeing the 
man’s prostrate form, she gave a little cry, 
and going to him in sweet womanly fash- 
ion, turned up his rough face, and said, 
‘Oh, the poor Giuseppe is ill—Teresa!” 
This last to her maid, who might have 
heard through one of the open windows, 
but did not. ‘‘Teresa, help me. Poor 
Giuseppe!” : 

This was Thorn’s time. Advancing, he 
said: ‘‘Pardon me, signora, but I have a lit- 
tle skill. ! can help the man.” 

‘Are you a doctor, signore? I thought 
you were a—” 

‘‘A painter,” said Thorn, secretly exult- 
ing that she had thought of him at all. ‘‘So 
Iam, but so poor aonethat I’ve witenough 
outside my own craft to treat asimple case 
like this.” 

*‘Oh, he is an old and faithful.servant.”’ 
‘*Leave him to me, andin ashort time I 
will let you know his condition,” said 
Thorn, formally. 

Reluctantly she went. Thorn moved the 
man inside, and in five minutes met the 
countess’s anxious face at the door of her 
own salon. Be sure Giuseppe’s recovery 
was delayed; be sure that only Teresa, the 
maid, who did not understand the symp- 
toms, was allowed to approach him; and be 
very sure thut bulletins were conveyed ev- 
ery few minutes to the countess by a tire- 
less messenger. During the evening the in- 
valid became conscious. Then Mr. Worth- 
ington Thorn, with every claim to grati- 
tude, with a year of formal acquaintance | 
franchised at one lucky bound, reposed his 
six feet of American pluck and expedient 
on an ancient Comparini sofa, and secretly 
laid down before the Jady’s dainty little 
slippers all his honest New England heart. 
Now Giuseppe, too, was indebted to 


disposed for several days. Several days! 
why, they were more like several weeks, so 
common had it grown for the countess to 
say ‘‘A rivederla, Signor Torn.” 

“Thorn, if you please, signora.” 

Then, with a violent exertion to fulfill 
the rules of enunciating ‘‘th,” the trouble- 
some combination would somehow slip 
away with a laugh, and the countess would 
say, blushing ard looking very lovely in- 
deed, ‘Ah! I can never say that foreign 
name of yours,” 

“Try my first name—Worthington.” 

“Vortinton. Is that right?” 

‘*‘Whatever you say is right.” 

“Ah! your Italian improves. 
make compliments already.” 

In truth, Thorn got on wonderfully in 
Italian. With so much practice, no won- 
der. Not only had he much to say on his 
account, but the countess was insatiable in 
her curiosity about his home and the ways 
of the American people. 

‘‘How strange and how foreign!—Ah! an 
Italian could never like such things,” she 
would exclaim. 

‘Then you do not like anything foreign, 
countess?” 

A little shrug for answer, and a little ele- 
vation of the eyebrows, that might mean 
polite reluctance to offend,and might mean 
bashful hesitancy to speak a flattering 
truth. 

“And do women speak,” the countess 
asked, ‘‘in public in America?” 

“Oh, yes; that’s common,” 

‘And their husbands, what do they say?” 

“That if a woman has ideas or opinions 
she has a right to express them.” 

‘An Italian wouldn’tlike that.—And how 
about a woman’s dowry?” 

‘‘Most women marry without any.” 

“Italians wouldn’t like that,” laughed 
the countess. 

‘But ifa wife has property, it is protect- 
ed so the husband shall not squander it. 
Would the Italians like that?” 

“I—I think the women would,” and the 
countess looked thoughtful. 

Thorn felt that he was striking home and 
making progress; but the countess seeing 
him dare to look happy again, started her 
railery again. ‘‘Now tell me about your 
festal days. What do you do at Easter?” 

‘‘Nothing much where we live. Some 
people eat a few eggs or put a few flowers 
in the churches,” 

‘‘How sad! No Easter! But you have a 
carnival?” 

‘‘Not where I live.” 

‘No carnival! But an Italian would die 
without the carnival. Pray what do you 
have?” 

‘*We have Fourth of July.” 

“Fortevyhuli—and what is that?” 

Thorn explained in a few words, adding: 
‘“‘We make all the noise possible; send off 
fireworks all day and all night; but it’s very 
hot and disagreeable.” 

“It must be dreadful. But you have 
holidays. There’s Christmas.” 

“Oh yes; we go to church then.” 

“Stand up and hear prayers?” 

“Yes. Then we have Thanksgiving.” 
“Thanksgeevin’?” 

“Yes; that’s a great day in late Novem- 
ber, when we have turkeys.” 

“Turkeys! where?” and the countess 
opened her soft eyes so wide that Thorn 
quite Jost himself in their brown depths. 
‘*Where? i, on the table, to be sure.” 
“Turkeys, and little trees, and a great 
noise on a hot day, and no carnival! I 
could never like American ways.” The 
countess shook her head with decision, and 
for the rest of the evening smiled upon a 
stout, middle aged marquis, who had a 
waxed mustache. 

For weeks Thorn haunted the old salon, 
meeting the stout marquis at every call, 
while Countess Vittoria bestowed her fa- 
vorsevenly. If she admired Thorn’s last 
picture, she admired the marquis’s new 
horse; if she let the marquis play with her 
fan, she let Thorn steal a flower from her 
bouquet. When she was not present, the 
marquis glared at the American, and the 
American whistled softly to himself and 
looked over the stout gentleman’s head. 
He was tall enough to do it in an aggravat- 
ing way. At last matters came to a crisis 
when Thorn sang a love song to Vittoria’s 
own guitar, and pointed the words very 
dramatically. The marquis followed him 
out, and on the stairs said, very red and 
short of breath: ‘‘You will fight me, sig- 
nore.” 

‘“‘Why?” demanded Thorn, quietly. 
“You know why. The Countess Com- 
parini.” 

‘‘Well?” said Thorn leisurely. ‘‘I don’t 
quite see your point. If you are an ac- 
cepted suitor of the lady—” 

“I fancy 1am to beso favored,” replied 
the marquis fiercely, 

“Then I esteem the countess too highly 
to injure her future husband. On the 
other hand,” continued Thorn, with pro- 
voking calm and distinctness, ‘‘if you are 
not an accepted suitor—” 

‘‘Well, suppose I’m not?” said the mar- 
quis, rather betraying weakness in his haste. 
“Then, Signor Marchese, you are less 
than nothing to me. I wouldn’t waste the 
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time walking out to a retired spot to shoot 
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‘Then you won’t fight?” 

“No.” 

The marquis was purple with rage by 
this time, and exclaimed: ‘‘Coward!” 

Atthe word Thorn asked: ‘‘Have you 
pistols?” 

*T have;” and a valet was beckoned who 
presented a pair. ‘‘Ha! you will fight, 
then?” sneered the marquis. 

Thorn made no reply, but examined one 
of the weapons. 

‘Do you observe,” he said, ‘‘the fore- 
finger of that statue?” It was a cast filling 
aniche at the foot of the long flight of 
stairs. As he spoke he fired, and the fin- 
ger,shot off, clicked as it fell on the marble 
stairs. The marquis bad just time to note 
that, when the American said: ‘‘Now this 
is for calling mea coward,” and delivered 
a blow right between his enemy's eyes 
which sent that titled gentleman rolling 
down-stairs in a senseless heap. Then 
Thorn went up to his rooms. 

Now Teresa, the maid, had overheard 
this scene, and the next day the countess 
said: ‘‘An Italian would have had a duel 
with that gentieman, Signor Thorn.” 

‘*We don’t shoot fools in America; we 
whip ’em,” answered the young man. 

‘Your ways are not like ours,” sighed 
the vountess, with mock regret, for a smile 
was playing in that one unmatchable dim- 
ple. 

“Countess, could you never like our 
ways?” 

“They are so singular,” she answered, 
evasively. 

“Could you never like an American? a 
man who loves you sincerely, who will 
make of you not a plaything, not a house- 
hold ornament, but a companion, a friend, 
a wife?” 

“It is all too strange;” and she spoke 
low. ‘I could never get used to you. You 
are so—” 

‘*Well, so what?” 

**So tall and so blonde, and—” 

“So ugly.” 

‘-No, but so different from us. And 
your name—I could never, never pronounce 
it. Vortinton Torn.” 

“I will pronounce it for you; I will do 
everything for you.” He approached her, 
and she took fright. 

“No, no, signore; don’t ask me, I couldn’t 
—I couldn’t.” 

‘*Then your answer—” said Thorn, grow- 
ing very white. 

**My answer is—no.” 

“Good night, countess, and good-bye. I 
have lived at Rome so long only in the 
hope you have just blasted.” 

‘‘Do you go so soon?” 

‘I shall stay merely for a celebration 
that my countrymen enjoy at this season, 
and which I am pledged to attend.” 

“I know,” said the countess. ‘‘It is No- 
vember.” 

He went off bravely enougb, leaving the 
little woman standing with her pretty head 
on one side and her eyes cast down. 

It ought to be easy for a young fellow of 
fortune, of talent, of many resources both 
within and outside of himself, to shake off 
the thought of a little woman standing with 
her eyes cast down. To that end the Amer- 
ican occupied himself during the days that 
intervened before the Thanksgiving dinner. 
Besides having promised to be present, he 
feared his absence, coupled with breaking 
off his own intimacy with the Countess 
Vittoria, would give rise to remark and set 
gossip all agog. 

One, two, three times twenty-four hours 
went slowly round. It was the eve of 
Thanksgiving day; it would be his last 
evening in the Comparini palace, his last 
but one in Rome. Poor Thorn was seized 
with a desire tosee once morethe face 
that had cost himso much divine misery, 
to look once more into the eyes that had 
banished him—a foolish, inconsistent im- 
pulse known only to lovers. Half uncon- 
sciously he tramped out into the great 
staircases, imperfectly lighted with wretch- 
ed oil lamps. There was confusion on the 
floor where the countess lived. People 
were hurrying in at the doors, and then 
men seemed carrying in great boxes. He 
could bear Theresa’s shrill voice calling on 
the Madonna, as they stumbled awkwardly 
under their burdens. The noise of arrivals 
went on for a long time; then it was hard 
to hear anything distinctly, the place was 
so large and the walls sothick. Yet there 
was thesound of voices and laughter, and 
at last some serving-men went out ina 
crowd, and Teresa’s shrill whisper called 
after them: ‘‘Bring enough for them all to 
eat.” 

‘‘Enough for them all to eat.” It wasa 
party, then. Perhaps more had come than 
were expected, andthe careful Teresa had 
to make provision duly. In a moment 
Thorn had convinced himself that the stout 
marquis, who had probably recovered from 
his tumble, was being entertained by Coun- 
tess Vittoria’s most winning smiles, 
excited mind he could see them both; that 
waxed mustache (how he hated it!); and 
Vittoria—from her dainty foot to her top- 
most braid of her little head, he could see 
her, too—see her smile and coquet and 
bandy compliments with that detested fat 
fellow he had knocked down stairs. Thorn 
raged, shut himself in the studio, walked 
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ay 
up and down all night, and looked like g 
specter in the morning. Toward noon he 
fell asleep, and waking with a start at five 
o'clock, he gut up to dress for the dinner 
heartily wishing it all over. Trying re 
cogitate some verse, or toast or epigram 
for the occasion, he spied among the 
brushes on the dressing-table a dainty ep. 
velope. Evidently Giuseppe had brought 
it while he slept. “The Countess Com. 
parini’s compliments, and she would be 
happy to see Signor Thorn”(the h very care. 
fully written )‘‘at five o’clock.” 

Thorn vowed he wouldn’t go; then, see. 
ing it was already five o’clock, hurried hig 
toiiet. He whisked outa clean handker. 
chief, he dashed a little Cologne water 
about, still swore he wouldn’t go and be 
tortured anew, hastily left his rooms and 
marched straight down to the familiar 
great door onthe second story. He wag 
ushered as far as the little antechamber, 
The drawing-room was closely shut, 
From another entrance the countess ad- 
vanced to meet him. She was charmingly 
dressed, but very gentle and shy. 

She hoped she saw the signore well. 

‘That could hardly be expected,” he an- 
swered, all resentment gone, as he looked 
down upon the tender, girlish little creat. 
ure who was so dear to him. 

‘I have been,”’ she faltered, “thinking 
very seriously since we talked the other 
day; and last evening—” 

Thorn braced himself to hear she had 
accepted the marquis at the party. 

‘‘—Jlast evening I made up my mind, 
I—I want you to feel at home, so I ar. 
ranged a little surprise. I hope you will 
like it.” Here she opened the drawing-room 
door. ‘‘They make a dreadful noise, but 
it pleases me—for your sake.”’ 

The tears were in her eyes, she was ready 
for his arms, yet Thorn stood in mute 
amazement. ‘The Comparini drawing-room 
was half filled with tables, and on every 
table was a crowd of gobbling, screeching, 
flapping, living turkeys, some tethered, 
some cooped, but all joining in the dread- 
ful din. 

‘‘Whatis the meaning—’ 
in wild astonishment. 

The countess broke down completely, 
“It’s the custom of your country on this 
day—you told me so—turkeys on the 
tables,” she sobbed. ‘‘l’ll try to be a per- 
fect American.” 

“You're a perfect angel,” said Thorn, and 
all Countess Vittoria’s tears, by some 
strange law of hydraulics, ran down an 
American-cut waist-coat. 

‘‘And do you feel very much at home?” 
she asked, in a happy whisper 

“I never feltso much at home in my 
life,” he answered, clasping her closely. 

‘I knew you would. I’m so gladI did 
itallright. The men found it hard to 
fasten so many of them on the tables, 
though; and the feeding, that was dread- 
ful.” 

Thorn laughed very much. ‘For pity’s 
sake have them taken off,” he said. 

‘‘No; they shall stay. I don’t mind the 
noise, Ah! caro, when these things gobbled 
so frightfully all night long, I said, 1 will 
love them, for this isthe custom of his 
country—perhaps a part of his religion.” 

“Dearest,” said Thorn, as well as he 
could through the flutter and cackle around 
them, “‘love has all customs, all religions, 
and all countries for its own. Nothing is 
hard, or strange, or foreign to hearts that 
cling together like ours.” 

It was not until the next year, when the 
countess met a party of her husband’s com- 
patriots, thatshe found out the real use of 
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A recent issue of the JouRNAL contains a 
suggestion by Robert Bennett Forbes, that 
much loss of life may be prevented in bank- 
fishing by properly providiag the dories, so 
apt to be lost in prevailing fogs, with water 
and food. This brings to mind a little in- 
cident, while at Gloucester last summer vis- 
iting a relation whose husband was just 
supplying a vessel for this kind of fishing. 
Meats, vegetables, groceries, and table linen 
were sent on board and then the skipper 
himself appeared—a man tall in stature and 
ruddy in countenance, from ‘‘away down 
East.” He had come for more reading, 
which he said was the ‘‘greatest comfort,” 
and the supply, a file of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, was ‘‘just the thing for young and 
old.” ‘‘Now, Skipper, there is one other 
thing you must go provided with, this 
time,” said my friend. ‘‘You know if the 
dories you send out had bread and water in 
them, there would be fewer men lost, and 
you must not allow one dory to leave you, 
unless so provided.” ‘‘Haven’t any jugs 
for water.” ‘‘No? Then you shall have 
them;” and straightway her stores were 
searched till nearly enough were found. 
These she placed before him, with the in- 
junction to ‘‘go to the store and complete 
the outfit,” and ‘“‘let no dory leave unless 
provided with a jug of water and bag of 
bread,” to which I ventured to add ‘‘a pock- 
et compass.” A. ©. B. 





{Nothing so simple and perfect for 
coloring as the Diamond Dyes. For carpet 
rags, better and cheaper than any other dye- 
stuffs, 
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THE TWINS’ GOAT. 


Fred and Ted lived in the pretty little 
village of Brookvale, in California. From 
the hill close by their house they could see 
the sun as he said ‘‘Good-night” to them 
and went down in the water on his way to 
China. 

The boys declared that they were not 
brothers, becausc they were twins. Ted 
was the taller, but Fred claimed to be the 
‘most wide.” 

The twins had a great many pets. There 
were three dogs, a cat, five canaries, num- 
berless chickens, ducks, pigeons and a goat, 
—and Iam going to tell you about the 
goat. 

The children wanted a goat to drive ina 
wagon, and when Ted set his mind on 
getting a thing he was very much like Ted- 
dy in ‘‘Helen’s Babies,” who was bound to 
see the ‘‘wheels go wound” in his uncle’s 
watch. 

The money in the little tin banks was 
counted at morning, noon and night. They 
thought that a goat would cost as much as 
a horse, and that they would have to save 
up at least a dollar before they could buy 
one. 

Fred sold his old iron, and Ted sold a bag 
of rags to the “‘rags-and-bottles” man; and 
when they put the money they received 
with that in the banks, they had fifty cents 
apiece. 

Mamma was teased and teased to let them 
buy a goat, and at last she said,— 

“If you can get a goat for four bits, you 
may.” A bit in California currency is 124¢ 
cents. 

This delighted the boys; they raced down 
the street hoping to see a goat for sale, but 
were disappointed. 

When mamma put her little boys to bed 
that night, Fred asked if God would give 
him a goat if he prayed real hard. 

«*Yes, if He sees it is best for you to have 
one,” said mamma. 

After Fred had said his usual prayer, te 
said: 

‘‘Dear Jesus, please give me and Teda 
billy-goat, and we will pay you back by 
being good boys. Amen.” 

‘Now, Fred,” said Ted, ‘‘you oughter 
have let me prayed the promise to God, be- 
cause I might forget that you told Him I’d 
be a good boy.” 

‘*Well, I guess when you get the goat 
you'll remember.” 

The next week a cattle-trader who was a 
staunch friend of the twine had a goat in 
his field, and he said he would let them 
have it for four bits. 

Home rushed the twins, got their money 
and were back in almost no time. They. 
tied the goat in the yard and went in the 
house and told their mother that they had 
bought a four-bit goat. 

The look of dismay on mamma’s face 
wasastudy. She thought they could not 
possibly get agoat so cheap, or she would 
not have given them permission to buy it. 

The goat had long white hair. Papa 
made a wagon and harness for Billy, and 
the twins drove all through the village. 
Somctimes they would lend the team to 
their young friends, and such jolly times 
as they all had! 

Two or three weeks passed, and Ted, who 
was rather fickle-minded, sold his half of 
the goat to Fred for what the goat cost. 

In the meantime Billy had killed two 
ducks and eaten most of the vegetables in 
the back garden. He chewed the ends of 
towels that hung on the clothes-line, and 
ate the bottom out of the clothes-pin bag, 
so that all the pins fell to the ground. 

He was so mischievous that mamma de- 
clared Fred must sell him. 

One day Billy was tied in the field, and 
it commenced to rain and hail. Poor Billy 
danced around like a grasshopper. The 
twins were at school, so their big sister had 
to go out and lead the anima) home. To 
brave the storm Hattie put on the hat and 
coat of an older brother. The wind was 
blowing hard, and Billy was so glad to get 
loose that he ran against the big sister and 
knocked her down in the mud. She wore 
spectacles, which flew off, as did her hat, 
but she held on to the rope and soon had 
Billy in the yard. 

He made a break for the front porch; 
tumbled over the flower-pots, and made a 
broken mass of them. A jerk on the rope 
sent him flying towards the back gate, and 
when that was opened he ran into the barn 
as fast as he could go, scaring all the hens 
and ducks. 

When the twing came home their sister 
said the goat must be sold, or she would 
give it away. 

Mamma and Hattie being troubled by 
the goat, Fred concluded that he didn’t 
want him, and sold him fora dollar, but 
kept the wagon, as he could harness the 
Newfoundland dog. 

If the goat cost fifty cents, each twin 
paying half, and if Fred bought Ted's half 
for fifty cents and then sold the whole for 
a dollar, how much did Fred make, and 
did he gain more than Ted? Who knows? 

—Clara EH. Reed in The Watchman. 


CATCHING THE TEARS, 

Little Ned’s brother Tom called him a 
cry-baby. because his eyes were always full 
of tears. His mother said that Ned had 
little buckets just back of his eyes that were 
always ina hurry to tip over if he hurt his 
toe or his finger, or did not have everything 
to suit him. One day Ned’s sister Ann 
came intothe room where Ned was playing, 
with a big white bowl in her hand. Ned 
asked her what she was going to put in it. 
She told him she wanted to get it full of 
salt water. When he cried he must drop 
all his tears into that bowl. Ned asked 
her what she would do with a bow! fuli of 
tears. Ann said she would catch a little 
fish and let him swim around in it. 

Just then Ned’s little dog Fido ran into 
the room and began to eat a sugar cake Ned 
had left on achair. When Ned saw Fido 
eating the cake he began tocry. The tears 
ran down his cheeks and fell on the floor. 

“Oh,” said Ann, ‘‘we must not waste 
those tears; they will help fil! the bowl.” 
And she held the bowl right under Ned’s 
eyes. 

‘‘Now Ned,” she said, ‘‘cry real hard. I 
want to get the bow] full to-day if I can, so 
that I may buy the little fish to-morrow 
morning when I go to market.” 

But Ned could not cry any more. The 
tears would not come. Ann said she would 
have to wait until the next time Ned cried. 
So she put the bowl on a table near by, that 
it might be ready for the tears as soon as 
they started again. But not a drop of salt 
water out of Ned’s little tear-buckets ever 
fe)l into the bow]. As soon as it was put 
under his eyes Ned always stopped crying. 
The little fish was never bought. Ann said 
hecould not live in the bow] without any 
salt water to swim in. 

But Ned was cured of crying. Tom 
could not call him a cry-baby any more. 
When Ned heard of other little boys who 
cried very often, he always told their moth- 
ers about bis sister Ann’s big white bowl, 
and the funny way he had been cured of 
being a cry-baby.—-Florence H. Birney in 
Our Little Ones. 
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MISS FLETCHER AND HER CHARGES. 


A large audience welcomed Miss Fletcher 
at the Payson charch, Sunday evening, and 
went away well repaid. This lady has 
been among the Omaha Indians and lived 
as one of them until she believes she knows 
them thoroughly. She said little had ever 
been written about the Indians, and much 
of what had been written was prejudiced 
and some untrue, and that their nature had 
been woefully misrepresented. Tho In 
dian does not abuse his wife and children 
but on the contrary loves them, and pets 
the latter and as a general thing treats the 
former kindly. All of the family, even to 
the babes three months old, own ponies 
and other property, and they do not under- 
stand how the white men own ali the prop- 
erty and their wives none. They could not 
comprehend the idea of owning land, but 
considered it free like air and water. Some 
of these Indians came East, and recognizing 
that their future weal depended on their 
learning agricultural pursuits, bought a 
plow, and made laughable work trying to 
use it. Miss Fletcher fearing civiliza- 
tion (7) would deprive them of their land 
petitioned to Washington for a title; not 
receiving it, she came on to the Capital and 
got what she wanted. The Indians were 
overjoyed at her return. She paid a hand- 
some tribute to the men with whom she had 
dealings in Washington. The government 
voted to educate a number of the Indians 
whom she should select, but by a techni- 
cality she was left with six young men on 
her hands to educate, and she has been 
telling the story in different parts of the 
country to collect money for the work. 
She is personally acquainted with Sitting 
Bull. The Payson Sunday School con- 
tributed $50; and a collection of $42 was 
taken at the lecture, but as she had nearly 
sufficient funds for the work she took 
away only $75.50. 
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THE COMING UNIVERSITY. 

The Grocer’s Bulletin makes the following 
extracts from a recent lecture by Mr. James 
Parton, the histurian: 

“I have in my mind’s eye,” says Mr. Par- 
ton, ‘‘a glorious university, completely 
organized and equipped, to afford an edu- 
cation such as the future man will be given. 
It looks not at all like Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, nor even like Harvard. It looks 
more like a factory village situated in the 
midst of a finely cultivated farm of 1,000 
acres, With beautiful gardens and parks, 
the whole the center of a thriving industry 
such as our factory villages might be, 
must be, shall and are just going to be, for 
mau will not be long the submissive vassal 
that he is now. This university of mine 
shall have a chime of bells, whieh at 6 a. m. 
summons 2,000 men to rise and cast off 
sloth anc put on workingmen’s clothes and 
prepare for labor. At 7 they are in differ- 
ent shops, workers in wood, in metals, in 
leather, in stone, in hemp,in cotton, in flax, 
in wool. For three hours they labor, 
being held to a strict account for the use or 





abuse of tools, material, and time. Insum- 





mera portion of each dayis spent by all 
upon the land, so that they may have in- 
sight, some practical knowledge, of farm- 
ing, of horses, of cattle, of the dairy, the 
garden, the orchard. At 10 all this is over 
except in harvest and other periods of pres- 
sure. Thechimes now send these work- 
men to their rooms, where they remove the 
dress and garments of manual labor, and 
come out toclass and remains all day univer- 
sity students. 

‘Separated from the soil, man never yet 
has succeeded in thriving. At best, with- 
out it, he isa potted plant, and some of 
the plants are miserably small. I have visit- 
ed many factories in New England, and I 
find that wherever the operatives have a 
reasonable chance at the soil, where every 
family can have a good-sized garden, with 
access for pasture for a cow,the people are 
healthy, contented, and saving. Wherever 
this is the case, the factory population is 
able to‘ive without actual starvation or 
extreme destitution in the event of the mills 
being closed for even a very long period. 
Whenever they are separated from the soil, 
as insome of our large cities, there is 
squalor, demoralization, and despair.” 
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THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 





Mrs. Townsend of London, President of 
the Society, thus describes its object: 

The Girls’ Friendly Society aims at pre- 
serving purity, not merely by the outward 
aids of help and protection (though these 
are freely used in a practical manner), but 
by endeavoring to awaken in the minds of 
women of ail classes a sense of the precious- 
ness of that purity in the sight of God; by 
seeking to band women together to strive 
for the honor of womanhood, because 
womanhood has been consecrated by Him, 
and should be consecrated to Him; by pro- 
claiming boldly and fearlessly that virtue 
is of no class, and impossible to no class; 
and that in this matter all are concerned, 
and not only for themselves, but for others. 
And because we hold that love is the only 
key that can open hearts, strengthening 
them in the fight against evil and tempta- 
tion, therefore we ask all in our society to 
bear each oOther’s burdens—the older and 
more educated to help the younger, the ex- 
periencec to guide the inexperienced, the 
leisured to rest the toilers, the young and 
heulthful to cheer the sick, the possessors 
of many gifts to share them with those who 
have few; but the gifts of love, and friend- 
ship, and sympathy, are shared by ali alike, 
not only to be given to all, but to be taken 
from all; and it is this which has made the 
success of our Society, this that has caused 
it to be a household word to many hearts, 
and this that has won for it, as we humbly 
think, the Divine blessing. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Commonwealth says of the Repub- 
lican state committee, ‘‘They first snubbed 
all the wealthy newspapers, and then 
sought to have them share their panic.” 
This has been called the young men’s cam- 
paign. It has been insisted that they were 
running the party now,and that for the old 
hands they had no further use. This rep- 
resentation is exceedingly unfortunate for 
the young men; they have promised too 
much and performed too little, and now 
must take back seats again for a season. 

Had Oliver Ames, for whose superior 
intellectual endowments and recognized 
social qualities the people testified their 
appreciation at the ballot box, had the 
first place on the ticket, thousands who 
cast the straight Republican ticket would 
have done so with far greater satisfac- 
tion; while others who scratched the first 
name upon it would have voted it without 
change. Already men who voted for But- 
ler are crying ‘‘Give us Oliver Ames next 
year and we will vote for him.” A man of 
ability and integrity, genial and approach- 
able, and one whom the people know, 
must be put in nomination next year, if the 
party expects to win.—Lynn Union. 

Whatever may be though: of the speech- 
es of General Butler, we are sure po one 
can make just complaint of the speeches of 
Governor-elect Butler. We first cut out 
his speech at the Revere House the night of 
the election, and thought we would print 
it; then came his speech at the Mechanic 
Fair banquet to Gen. Grant at the Ven- 
dome, and we laid aside the other one for 
that; next came his speech at the Parker 
House, to the Boston Press Club, and we 
thought that the best of the three; and now 
we have his speech at the Oliver Ames ban- 
quet at North Easton, which is, if possible, 
better than either.—Danvers Mirror. 


Mr. Walter Smith, the much Minerized 
and otherwise persecuted ex-principal of 
the Normal Art School, has over a hund- 
red pupils at the present time, with every 
facility and convenience—and we may add, 
with all moral help necessary from the 
Conservato:y of Music to carry out un- 
restrained his views of art education. 
When it is recalled that the State’s charge 
for tuition is only ten dollars a year, while 
the Conservatory’s is eighty, and that Mr, 
Smith’s pupils exceed in nu mber those that 
are at the State school, it is patent that he 
has the true genius of a teacher, otherwise 
his success would not be what it is. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is made of roots, 
herbs, and barks. It gives tone to the 


stomach and makes the weak strong. Sold 
by Druggists. 








A Philadelphia editor was the prime 
factor in suppressing a bogus medical col- 
lege, from which so-called diplomas were 
peddled at $10 each. It doesn’t require a 
physician—no matter whether he is a gen- 
uine one or the converse—to recognize 
heart disease. The symptoms are plain 
and unmistakable. So, too, is the remedy. 
A bottle of Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
will cure any case of heart disease. $1. At 
druggists. 








MEVICAL REGISTER. 
Drs. Colby & Taylor, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 4 PP, M. ‘Y¥S8 
Wednesdav and Saturdayexcepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs, H, B, O’LEARY, M.D. 
Until her residence, 75 CHESTER SQUARE, is Re- 
paired, 

255 Tremont Street (Seaver House), Boston, 
Mass. 


10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Tuesdays and 
All other days engaged by appoint- 


Office Hours, 
Thursdays, 
ment. 


MARY A, PAYNE, M. D. 
OFFICE AT RESIDENCE, 


319 Columbus Avenue............ Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 a, m., 2 to 4p. m. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 

All CHRONIC Diseases, especially of WOMEN 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY 
isa wonderful remedial agent in RHEUMATISM, 
Nervous Debility,and Paralysis, when judiciously 
applied. The Dr, has resumed giving the Massage 

reatment in connection with her office practice. 
This she has made as thorough a study a8 she has 
Electricity. In many diseases they are used snc- 
cessfully. The 5000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC 
PLASTERS which she has sold the past three 

ears speak for themselves. LADIEs’ SUPPORT- 

RS, ELASTiC BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, 
Dr. Richards’ SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, 
which every woman and child ought to wear. SYR- 
INGES, RUBBER URINALS, &c., can be found as 
usual at her office, 

48 Boylston St.............. Roe on, 
Hygienic Retreat, 








SAR « 


South Weymouth 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=HS 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continue to June. This Medica) School wae 
one of the first in this country to require a pre- 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure stil] more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attains an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
firet schoo) everestablished for the medical! cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
— announcements or information, address the 

ean. 


I. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


College of Physicians & Surgeons 
OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This College 
is regular in all respects, graded, and open to men 
and women alike. 

Terms: $90 payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulare, address A. B. 
MORONG, M.D., Registrar, 713 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College: Chicago 


The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks, Spring 
term commences about March 1, and continues 1 
weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course oi 
study, and the requirements for graduation fully 
equal to contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Proj, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 











THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE. 


126 N. Eutaw Street, 


ECTURES begin October 2d, 1882. Forcirculars 
or further information address 
W. D. BORKES, M. D., Dean, 
152 W. Madison st. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The3.d Winter Session will open on Tharsday,Oct. 
{, 1882, in the new college building. Clinical in- 
struction is given in the Woman's Hospital, Pennsyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to all matriculates 
of theyear. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 
No. Coliege Ave. and 2ist St.. Par 


> KIDNEY-WORT: 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


y thousands and tens of thousands allo 
the country to be the SUREST CURE 
ever forall 











:>KIDNEY-WORT : 








Reading and Writing Desk 


N. E. SCHOOL FUR. CO., 





27-33 Franklin street. 


TO MOTHERS. 
DO YOU REALIZE 


That the great mortality from Cholera Infantam can 
be stopped? Every fourth baby born dies before it 
is a year old, and from forty to fifty-three per cent. 
of them from diseases of the digestion. That means 
that your infants are not properly nourished, even jf 
they are nursed by yourself. How can it other 
wise when your diet consists of improper things? 
You consume much milk daily if you take nothing 
worse in drinks to increase the quantity that you can 
give them, forgetting that you are reducing the qual- 
ity, making it a greater tax for you and your child to 
divest milk coming from cows that are pregnant, 
which is the case nine months yearly, ana no cow 
will suckle her calf when pregnant, and the remain- 
ing three months they are in fever about one-half 
the time, monthly, showing that there is no protec- 
tion from one cow’s milk, unless they are spayed, or 
even from two cows, unless wey are farrow cows; 
and in either case the milk is of different quality, 
and shoald be treated differertly. 

Babies brought up by hand are fed largely on man- 
ufactured food from grains. The experiments of 
Schiffer, Korwin and many others go to show that 
they contain more starch and less gluten than com- 
mon flour, and that contains less gluten than the 
wheat it is made from. This increased per cent. of 
starch has cansea the death of many infants. 

An infant of two or three weeks old requires fif- 
teen to thirty minutes to transform rtarch into sugar; 
one two months, one to two minutes; and at eleven 
months the digestive power of the saliva of an infant 
ie equal to that of an aduit. Confirmed by the re- 
duced mortality, after they arrive at that ave, starch 
in different kinds of food requires different iengths 


of time to transform it into sugar. From the 
Potato...... eoeccecces 2 to 4 hours. 
PORB. 000... cceccccccccs 1% to 2 hours, 
Wheat. coccccccccce..-: to 1 hour. 
Barley....scccsssseees 10 to 15 minutes. 
Oatsooccecccesccccecs 5 to 7 minutes, 
Rye ..-+++ escessosesee 30 tO 6 minutes, 
aize orcorn........ 2 to 3 minntes. 


Many infants grow fat on improper food, and at 
the same time are gradually laying the foundation 
for future disease, and to reduce it you must change 
thediet. A ratural food for infents must serve two 
urposes and consist of two classes of constituents. 
Piret, it must be in the infant supply the growing 
tissues with sufficient material to supply the wastes 
and furnish sufficient for the rystem for the Py | 
wants. If not, the infant must perish. The sameit 
the infant is not furnished with food that will far- 
rish heat sufficient to keep up the proportions of an 
equitable temperature and the functions of the or- 
gans, mainly those of respiration. The first is ob- 
tained from the albuminous substances, the other 
from the carbo hydrates. 
Both of which can be found in Murdock’s Liquid 
Food in a greater per cent. than any food known, it 
being beef, mutton and fruits, condensed many fold 
and free of insoluble matter, and can be retained by 
the stomach of any infant when so weak as to refuse 
water; and fed wit one-half the usual queae 4 
milk will nourish the child equal to those nourished 
by the best of mothers; and infants are so well nour- 
ished that take it that not a case of cholera infantum 
has been known to cccur, noralife lost from caol- 
era infantam when used by a physician. 





_# VY Oy, 
I LIKE IT. 

To the nursing mother it is an invalaable aid in 
supplying those elements of food necessary to nour- 
ish both her infant and herself. 

Dr. H. B. Ordway, of Portland, writes us that “last 
season was the first he has had in a practice of over 
twenty years that he has not lost infants from chol- 
era infantum, and in all cases he gave Murdock’s 
Liquid Food, and with infants brought up by hand 
he prefers it to all other foods.” . 

ye can furnish many testimonials from physician 
that have been equally as euccessful in saving infants 
when reduced by disease so low that they refueed all 
food and their lives were despaired of. 

We have re-published the oune given by the City 
of Brussels to all mothers, and it has reduced the 
mortality a very large per cent. at Bruseele. 

Ask your drugvist for it, or write to us direct; also 
for Essays on Manufactured Foods; Eeeays on Meat 
Extracts; Essayson Milk. 102.,15 cents; 6 02., 55 
cents; 12 oz., $1. 

MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girluat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been opento them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for theirsex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered schoo! shackled by debility 
and headaches have t free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exerciser. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 


The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn 
ing such in youth have tso often been few. 


I WANT IT. 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. Rz-orenine 
in restored building. Both sexes admitted. College 
anc Preparatory Schooi. Under care of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy- 
ed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely re- 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, 
Mathematics and the Sciences. New Scientific 
Building, containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, 
Machine Shops, and all appliances for pursuing a 
thorough course in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil 
Engineering. The next term opens 9th month 
(Sept.) 12th. Apply early, as, other things being 
equal, places wil! be given the earlies: applicants, 


For full particulars, address EDWA H. MA- 
GILL, President Swarthmore College, Delaware 
County, Pa. 





Black Boards and Easels. 


N.E. SCHOOL FUR. CO., 
27-33 Franklin street 





May be found in great ¥ 
at 7 season of the year at 
ard & Gay’s, 
Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS 





Costly outfit free. Address Truz,& Co,, Au 





$72 AWEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 
gusta, Maine. 
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THOS. F. DOUGhHERTY’S. 
Nhe New Ladies* Furnishing House 
in Bostoa. 
The new ladies’ furnishing house lately 
opened by Thos. F. Dougherty, at No. 505 
ashington Street, three doors north of 
West Street, meets a wantof social life that 
thas grown from a need into a positive de- 
mand. There isa certain power inherent 
an being well and suitably dressed, in con- 
formity with current modes and artistic 
taste, that no one can ignore and which is 
well pointed by the epigram that even the 
consolations of religion pale before the con- 
solation of being well dressed for an occa- 
sion. But even changing fashions and the 
different kinds of material used upon a gar- 
aent,—a dress for instance,—causes more 
thard labor, weary anxiety and vexation of 
spirit than the whole garment is worth, we 
sometimes think. The necessary going 
thither and thither for the trimmings, but- 
tons, braid and etc., in compulsory match- 
ang of color and texture, and the numerous 
visits to the dressmaker give to these obli- 
story duties the appearance of a proverbial 
weakness of the fair sex—an inherited de- 
sire forshopping amounting to monomania. 
“Blessings on the man,” said Sancho Panza, 
“‘who invented sleep.” Blessings again, 
we say, on the maB who dures the ex- 
periment now prospering in sume parts 
of New York and Europe — of estab- 
dishing a store for the sale of ready-made 
clothing for ladies and children, to the 
increase of feminine happiness and gentle- 
mess, Few houses combine the demands 
of the day with the adjustability to indi- 
vidual need as does that of Mr. Dougherty. 
His long experience for many years while 
at Chandler & Co’s., on Winter street, in 
the buying, and manufacture and sale of 
ladies’ garments enables him to select the 
most desirable goods in the market, and 
for his enterprise and efforts to remove 
the burden that has so long fallen to 
the Jot of women he is entitled tothe large 
share of their patronage that is predicted 
for them. Here may be found ladies’ suits 
4n every conceivable quality, and eminently 
stylish and tasteful. In outside garments 
and wraps, the stock is absolutely unrivall- 
ed. We noted especially *‘The Modjeska,” 
“The Princess,”’ ‘“The Langtry” all such 
marvels of tasteful elegance. We wish we 
could also discuss the Mother Hubbard 
¢cloaks,the French wraps,dolmans,and jack- 
ets, almost no garment being reproduced, 
fitting perfectly, and at the lowest prices 
ever offered in Boston. 
Where Shall We Get Our Furs? 


At this season, when furs of all kinds, 
and especially fur ane of an expensive 
‘character are in demand, would-be pur- 
chasers gladly accept advice, knowing they 
anust trust the dealers’ judgment rather 
than their own in the important selection. 
Such reliance may be placed in Mr. Joseph 
A. Jackson, whose twenty-seven years’ ex- 
perience warrants him in calling attention 
to his valuable stock as perhaps the finest 
of the season. It is a well-known fact that 
Mr. Jackson's judgment in furs is consid- 
ered the most reliable of any other dealer 
an the city. The beauty and richness of 
the present stock of furs is undeniable. 
The skins have been selected with great 
care, and as Mr. Jackson guarantees them, 
perfect confidence may be felt by the buyer 
that they are not only lovely to behold, but 
will wear well. The lastest fashions are 
seen to perfection in every Wopeg and 
Jadies and gentlemen who wish to be clad 
dn sealskin Sout pay Mr. Jackson an early 
visit, and examine these beautiful furs, 
with their stylish linings and trimmings. 

Words of Praise 


from distinguished ladies concerning 8. N. 
Offord & Son’s Figure-forms: ‘‘Perfectly 
Batisfactory,",— Newport, R. IL ‘‘Think 
everything of my Form—call her‘‘Patience,” 
—City Editor's Wife. ‘‘Now half of my 
veanilen is not spent in vexatious Dress- 
making,”—City Grammar School Teacher. 
“My dressmaker keeps my Figure and I 
simply say ed another Dress,’ and IT 
¥ITS,”—Cit igh School Teacher. A 
distinguished Lady calling, said, ‘“‘I was so 
skeptical, Mr. Ufford, about a Form bein 

made of Papier Maché exact enough for M 

FIGURE, although I was aware you had 
made Forms for the leading Stores, that at 
‘first I ventured only Calico, and was so well 
pleased that I next tried Brocade, and see 
this,” as she stepped across the room. 
**Was as pleased with my Figure as my 
child with her Doll,”— Medford Lady. 
**Will bless you all my life.’—City Dress- 
maker. These forms are cheerfully shown 
to all ladies interested. 13 Temple place. 


American Breakfast Cereals. 


Who has not realized the unsatisfactory 
nature of oatmeal and other grains, placed 
upon the breakfast table half-cooked,soggy 
and indigestible. Acceptably prepared 
oatmeal, never varying, is an art in cook- 
ery. For this reason we can and do recom- 
amend the ‘‘American Breakfast Cereals” 
which we have always found delicious and 
healthful, being invariably thoroughly cooked, 
for steam is a sure and provident agent, 
it comes, prepared as wanted for the table, 
dn ten minutes. The grains are of the best 
selection and thoroughly cleansed of huils 
and impurities. When once these cereals 
are used, they retain absolute favoritism. 
Just give them atrial. We call attention to 
advertisement. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


Carpets, from the finest and most expen- 
sive to the modest and low priced are found 
at Dobson’s, 525 and 527 Washington St. 

The new Bates waist is rapidly growing 
in favor among fashionable ladies, as it 
combines so many advantages. 

An Oil-cloth Stove Rug at 35 cents is one 
of the bargainsof the season. And J. Elliot 
‘Bond always understands just what the 
public like for a bargain. This isa very 
serviceable gift. 

Thereis an actress in Boston, we learn 
from a letter in one of our exchanges, who 
*‘is as exquisitely beautiful asa Greek statue, 
and poses likea Diana.” We can’t give 








Please read the advertisement of Messrs. 
Hewins and Hollis, and then call to see 
their lovely goods. Many of the dressing 
coats are beautifully embroidered and rare- 
ly made for style and comfort. 


In selecting Boy’a Clothing, we recom- 
mend the great variety, cut and made in 
the neatest style at the Commonwealth 
Clothing House, 680 Washington St. These 
are offered very low at the present time, 
on account of expiration of lease. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, the well-known Electric 
and thorough Medical Electrician, who 
also makes chronic diseases and massage 
treatment a specialty, has removed from 
28 Winter Street to 48 Boylston Street, 
next door to the Public Library. 


The favorite Old South Clothing House 
invite attention to their large and complete 
stock of Gentlemen's fine grade overcoats, 
which are offered at prices astonishingly 
low for garments of such excellent quality. 
They will amply repay examination by 
any gentleman in want of a fashionable and 
serviceable overcoat. 


The Boston Dental Depot, to whose ad- 
verstisement we direct attention, is one of 
the rare places, where every article can be 
obtained necessary for dental comfort and 
preserving grace of teeth and mouth. 
There are so maay specialties for elegant 
gifts, which ladies should examine before 
their purchases are made. 160 Tremont St. 
Remember. 


A very fine assoriment of Christmas 
Cards, Book-marks, Pockets, &c., are now 
exhibited at M, R. Warren’s 336 Wasbing- 
ton St. We do not hesitate to call this dis- 
play the most exquisite to be found, as yet, 
in Boston. The designs are from all the 
leading manufacturers of this country and 
England, The early visitor will be the 
most delighted, for the lovely sifts go fast. 


Latest music from Oliver Ditson & Co.; 
For the Piano, ‘‘Pretty as a picture,” by 
©. Kinkel & Bishop; ‘Chanting Little 
Birds” (Bluette), by F. Leudovic: ‘*Polka,” 
inscribed to Mrs. Langtry, by Edwin 
Christie; ‘‘The Jersey Lily Polka,” also to 
Mrs. Langtry, by J. W. Turner; ‘Gen. 
B. F. Butler’s Grand March,” by Edwin 
Christie. Songs, ‘‘Manya Bird,” by Vic- 
tor Von Henzfeld; ‘‘Now was I Wrong?” 
by Charles Rowe and Louis Engel, and 
sung by Mme. Christine Nilsson; ‘‘Day of 
Sweet Memories,” a Christmas song (solo 
and quartette or chorus), music by Howard 
M. Dow, words by Rev. Minot J. Savage. 


Ladies’ Sealskin 


GARMENTS! 


Will open on MONDAY, 
Nov. 20, 


Sealskin Garments, 
In all sizes and lengths. 














In calling attention to these 
goods we do not desire to con- 
vey the impression that they 
are low-priced or offered below 
cost, but we do submit that 
handsomer or more perfect 
Garments have never’ been 
shown in this or any other city, 
and considering the superior 
quality of skins, the perfection 
of shape, and the prices asked, 
they are cheaper in reality than 
goods offered at a low price. 


THOS. F. DOHERTY & 60, 


505 Washington Street, 


Second Door from West street. 











Pr » ErcHinas, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ALBERTYPES, &C. 


L. A, ELLIOT & CO., 
IMPORTING PRINTSELLERS, 
538 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Next R. H. White & Co, 


Frames made to order, 


Dental Toilet 


To Preserve and Beautify the Teeth and 
Purify the Breath, use 


S.S. WHITE’S SPECIALTIES 
for the TEETH and MOUTH. 


Made from formulas of the most eminent Dentists in 
this and other countries. 


8. 8, White’s Tooth Powder, 
In lbs., ibs. and 4s, flavored 
with Rose or Wintergreen. 


8.8. White’s Tooth Paste & Tooth Soap. 
8. 8. White’s Mouth Washes, 
8. 
8. 








8. White's Tooth Brushes & Floss Silk. 
8. White’s Dental Toilet Cases. 


A complete and very elegant arrangement 
for either home or travellers’ use. 


These articles are specially prepared for our trade, 
and are highly recommended by all Dentists. 


For sale, Wholesale ard Retail, by Druggists, and 
at the BOSTON DENTAL DEPOT of 


The §..§. White Dental Mannfact’ing Co. 





her name, except at regular advertising 
wates.—Herald. 


.. .. §No. 160 Tremont Street. 


Christmas Cards. 


The best selection in the 
city, comprising all the lead- 
ing manufacturers in Eng- 
land, Germany and Amer- 
ica. 


Hand-Painted Cards. 
Silk-Woven | Book-Marks. 


M. RR. WwaAaRREN. 
336 WASHINGTON ST., 
2nd Store above the “Transcript” Office. 





Daughters of America; 
OR, WOMEN OF THE COUNTRY. 


By PHEBE A, HANAFORD, ‘ 


This elegant work is now ready. 730 pages, Illus- 
trated. Price, cloth plain, $1.75. Cloth, gilt, $2 25. 
duet the book for the holidays. AGENTS WANTED 
everywhere, 


B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, 


57 Cornhill, Boston. 


DRESSING GOWNS, 


Turkish Bath Wraps; 
French Woolen Bath Wraps: 
Blanket Bath W raps; 
Cardigan Vests; 
Cardigan Jackets; 
Cardigan Jackets with silk sleeves; 
Silk Cardigans; 
Ladies’ Shetland Spencers; 
Ladies’ Jerseys; 
Men's Shetland Jackets; 
Fine Wool “Arti-Rheumatic” Belts; 
JUST RECEIVED BY 
HEWINS & HOLLIS, 


47 TEMPLE PLACE. 





35 Cc Oil. Cloth 
ts. Stove Rugs. 
J. ELLIOT BOND, 


173 WASHINGTON ST. 





Boys’ Clothing 
In Large Varicty of Patterns, 
Cut and Made in the Neatest, 
Most Stylish and Substantial 


Manner, and at Prices that will 
be Popular with all. 


COMMONWEALTH 


Clothin House, 


680 Washington St., Cor. Beach. 
GEO, W. WARREN, Manager. 





Danner ‘Revolving Bookcase 





The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
space with the greatest convenience in shelving 
books. Now offered at prices so low that three hund- 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply asin ordinary 
cases made bythe carpenter. Send for fally illustra- 
ted circular, orcall. 


N.E. SCHOOL FORNISHING CO. 


27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 
STUDENTS’ 








In Manilla or white paper, 5 
cents each and upwards, 
Wholesale and Retail, 





WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Boston. 


NOTE BOOKS. 





LADIES! 


Get your Beaver, Felt and Straw Hats refinished to 
look like new at HODGE’S BLEACHERY, No. 11 
Winter street. 


SPECIAL ORDERS. 


Fine Seal Sacques, Seal Ul- 
sters and Seal Dolmans 








Made to measure with perfect fit and com- 
pleteness of finish, ensuring the fullest sat- 
isfaction. 


Our Seal Skins are of our own importa- 
tion and unsurpassed for durability and 
richness. 


("We have a large line of Seal Sacques 
manufactured in our specially thorough 
and desirable manner for this Fall trade, 
which, in consequence of unusual mild 
weather, we shall offer at GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES, 


SILK FUR-LINED GARMENTS 


in Silks, Satins and the new and popular 
Ottoman Rep, all of our own manufacture, 
stylish and reliable. 


Muffs, Collars and Trimmings of every 
description. 


Novelties in Furs and Choice Qualities, 
rarely found. 


Jos. A.Jackson 


412 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, 
PHOTOGRAPH | woos "weasan Gay ki 
ALBUMS. } smog evonshire street, 
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Houskeeper's Friend. 


By MRS. CORNELIUS. 


The standard and authoritative work on the Econ- 
omies and Requirements of Housekeeping and 
Cooking. 

It has outlived hundreds of competitors, and main- 
= its position as the most reliable and economical 
guide, 

Price $1.25; interleaved, $2. Published by 


Thompson, Brown & Co, 


For sale vy all Dovkocllers. 











Ladies’ Hats, 


Beaver and Feit Hats Cleansed or Colored Fancy 
Shades and made into the latest STYLES at 
STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 Wash. 
ington street, head of Beach street, or 
at CENTRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash. 
ington street, near Zouspte Place. Also 
Feathers cleansed, dyed and curled. 














SPECIAL NOTICES, 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Mon. Noy. 27th, 
8.30P.m. Prof. John Fiske on the Influence of 
Darwin on Education. 





For Sale,—Eight, years issue of “The Liber- 
ator’ bound in three Volumes. Inquireat the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL Office. 





Sunday Nov. 26.—At the rooms of the Wo. 
men’s Educational and Industrial Union, 157 Tre. 
mont St., Mrs. E. D. Cheney will speak. Subject 
“The Idealist.” Honr3 p.m. All women invited, 

The Protective Department of the Wo- 
men’s Educational and Industria! Union is reopened 
for hearings every Wednesday from 3 to5 P. M. at 
the rooms, 157 Tremont street. 





Phonography and Reporting.—Mrs. 
Mary 8. A. Derby, certificated teacher by Isaac Pit- 
man of England and Elias Longley of Cincinnati, 
will be at the rooms of the Commercial College, 161 
Tremont St.,day and evening, after3r.™m. Three 
month's course, $30. to $40. Twerty-four lessons, 
$20. Twelve lessons, $10. Private or class instruc- 
tion given. All systems taught. 





A Delighttul Winter Home with 
Opportunities for Education at the base of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, on the border of South 
Carolina Elevation 1100 feet. Three miles from 
the top of Tryon Mountain, 3700 feet high. Moderate 
temperature; mountain air; pure water; open wood 
fires; sunny piazzas; no malaria. Families wishing 
to have their children instructed can place them un- 
der the care of Mary E. Beedy, M. A., a lady of wide 
experience in teaching, who is acquainted with the 
best methods of instraction inthis country and Eng. 
land. Invalids and pupils will have their wants 
thoroughly attended to. The beat of references 

iven. Address L. R. McAbay,). D., or Mary E. 

EEDY, M. A., Lynn, Polk Co., N.C. 





Attention is called to thee ABDOMINAL 
and SPINAL SUPPORTER made of hard 
rubber, which is fitted by measurement, is specially 
adapted to invalids and those whose occupation is 
standing. It is glove fittiug and is permanent in its 
results, Address BOX 197, EVEN ETT, MASS. 





Evening School for Elocution, 5 Park 
street, Boston, Private lessons and classes. Clara 
Gamwell Warner, instructor. Personal applications 
received on Tuesday and Friday evenings only, from 
six to seven o'clock. Communications by mail 
promptly anewered. 





Dressmaking.—Mile.De Clare has removed to 
5 Park street. First class styles and superior finish 
ensured. Outside garments a specialty. A small 
room to let to a lady, with privilege of reception 
room, 





A Lady Teacher with highest references, 
wishes to form engagements with private classes for 
the study of English Literature, ancient and modern; 
or subjects pertaining to general culture. The poe- 
try of Robert Browning a specialty. Address Box 
52, Station A. Boston, Mass. 





Reliable Silk Worm Eggs, from choice se- 
lected stock at $1.00 per thousand, with Book of In- 
struction, can be had of Mrs. C. K. Farr, Chardon, 

Oe 








An elegant assortment can 
be found at any season of the 
year at WARD & GAY'S, Sta- 
tioners, 184 Devonshire street, 
Boston. 


PHOTOGRAPH 
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Christmas is near 
For BravutTiruL P re Ss e nts 


A. A. WALKER & COS, 


Opposite Bijou and Boston Theatres. 


Now is the Time 
TO GET YOUR 
WEATHER STRIPS 


At UNDERWOOD'S, 57 Bromfield street, Boston. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


Study and Office Tables. 


N. E. SCHOOL FUR. CO., 
27-33 Franklin street. 


School of Art Needlework. 


MRS. DAMOREAU having made arrangements 
with varions schools of Art Needlework in German 
and France for new stitches and designs, is prepare 
to re-open her classes in Kensington, Moorish, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, Russian, Oriental and Janina Embroid- 
eries. Original designs made and stamping done 
at request. 


125 TREMONT ST. 


FLOOR OILCLOTH, 


All widths, thoroughly seasoned. 
J. ELLIOT BOND, 173 Washington Street. 


SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 


























INLAID AND CARVED FKAMES, EASELS, 


and Light Furuiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 


DRESS |A. T. Focc. 
REFORM 5 Hamilton Place 


Boston, Mass. 
Stylographic Pencil, 
SOc. 
Stylographic Pen Co., 


290 Washington street. 


FINE STATIONERY. 


N. E. SCHOOL FUR. CO., 
, 27-33 Franklin street. 














Cc. H. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 47 West St., 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly ecientific principles. 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 


THE ORIGINAL 


CLAPP STAMPING ROOMS 


REMOVED 
From 23 Winter street to Store 


No. 1 Music Hall Place, 


Adjoining the Winter street entrance to Music Hall, 


NO STAIRS, 

We have the largest assortment of Designs for all 
kinds of Embroidery to be found in the city. Special 
Designe made. Pinkiog and Pen Markingand Eme 
broidery done to order. Lessons given. Emb. Ma- 
terials, Stamped Goods and Perforated Patterns for 
sale. JOHN D. CLAPP. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream,5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 











Who Doth a Razor Keen Employ, 
Hath Mind at Kase to Life Enjoy. 


PUT 1N_ BEST POSSIBLE OR- 
|DER QUICKLY by _ experienced 
jworkmen, at SMITH BROTHERS’ 
‘Cutlery St«re, 349 Washington St. 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY, 


With Hydrophosphites. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
5604 Washington, corner Bedford St. 





AGENTS make $5 to $15 per day with the 


Practical Housekeeper, 


Containing over 5000 valuable recipes, many of them 
worth - each, Every housekeeper wants it, Price 
reduced ONE-HALF to bring it within reach of all. 
SPECIAL TERMS to experienced agents, ladies or 
men. Apply AT ONCE if you wish to secure your 


choice o ptt A 
THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., 
Norwich, Conn. 


MISS M. BALLARD 
8 prepared to show at her rooms, 
No. 5 Temple Place, 


A Choice Selection of 


Imported Bonnets and Round Hats 
FOR FALL AND WINTER. 
Also the Latest Novelties in FRENCH 
MILLINERY GOODS. 








LETTER Only 50 cts. Sent postpaid. Silver-plat- 
ed. Guaranteed accurate; never 
out of order, and weighs up to wes 


SCALE | ounces, Wholesale and retail. WA 
& GAY, Stationers, 184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 
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